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If I consider the problem of “Shakespeare and Shorthand,” this 
does not mean that I wish to imply that Shakespeare himself ever 
used shorthand in writing down his plays. I only want to suggest 
that there is a possibility that some of Shakespeare’s plays and, of 
course, of his contemporaries also may have been printed from texts 
which were taken down in shorthand during their performances. 

This is not a theory started by myself, but long ago, in the eight- 
eenth century, it was hinted at by such scholars as Theobald, Malone, 
and others. But it was not worked out before 1897 when a German 
college teacher, Dr. C. Dewischeit, published an elaborate article, 
showing that the English shorthand system of Timothy Bright might 
have been used for recording the Shakespearean texts for piratical 
editions. I saw at once that we could not reach any kind of certain- 
ty, unless this theory was systematically applied to all suspected 
Shakespearean texts, and so I set my pupils to work on the corrupt 
first editions of the Merry Wives of Windsor (Friedrich, 1914), of 
Romeo and Juliet (Schéttner, 1918), Henry V (Kraner, 1923), and 
King Lear (Stoessel, 1936). The latter has not appeared yet, but 
will soon be printed. Other German universities brought out similar 
dissertations on Richard III (1906), Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (1908), 
and Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (1923) .* 

Only rather recently have English and American scholars taken up 
this problem: the English only to refute the theory; but an American 


> ge on a lecture before the Elizabethan Club, Yale University, on March 
10th, 1936. 

1C. Dewischeit, ‘Shakespeare und die Stenographie,’ in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 
XxxIv (1898), 170-220. 

os the titles of these dissertations see Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, txvm1 (1932), 
87. 
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scholar, Professor Quincy Adams, now of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, supported it in an article (1933) on the first Quarto of King 
Lear, which is by far the best study on this theory.® 

This problem is not merely a futile sport of scholars, but on the 
contrary, it bears on some of the most important and most puzzling 
questions of Shakespearean scholarship: first, How did Shakespeare’s 
plays get into print? and secondly, the other question, closely con- 
nected with this, How far can we rely on the old Shakespeare Quartos 
to give us the actual words as written down by Shakespeare? 

It may be asked, “What about this?” Did not Shakespeare send 
his manuscripts to the printers, and did he not read and correct the 
proof-sheets of his plays himself? If anything is certain in Shake- 
spearean studies, it is this: that Shakespeare himself never sent his 
plays to the press, and never published any of his plays himself. This 
seems very strange, and is only to be explained in the light of the Eliza- 
bethan conception of the functions and purpose of dramatic compo- 
sition and of the Elizabethan conditions of the theatre and the 
publishing trade and printing business. 

In Shakespeare’s time a play was written for the stage and not 
for reading in private. The playwright, therefore, used to sell his 
play to one ot the theatrical companies, which were formed on the 
basis of joint-stock companies, that is to say, all the principal actors 
were, as a rule, joint-owners of the theatrical property and, conse- 
quently, shared in the returns of the performances. When a play 
was once sold to a company, the latter became the legal proprietor 
of the play: the company held the exclusive rights of performing it 
on the stage and also of selling it to a printer for publication. As 
a rule, however, the company would have no interest in seeing the 
play in print; on the contrary, it would wish to keep it out of print, 
to prevent other companies from acting the play from the printed 
edition,* and to force people to come to their performances, a much 

3J. Q. Adams, ‘The Quarto of King Lear and Shorthand,’ in Modern Philosophy, 
Xxx (1933), 135-163. 

*This reason for not publishing plays held good till the end of the 18th cen- 
tury (if not longer). The popular writer Macklin guarded the text of his 


plays so jealously that directly after the performance he would rush to the 
prompter to take the manuscript away from him. As late as 1790 the actor- 
manager Tate Wilkinson complained of “the fashion ef not publishing, . . . the 
favourite pieces not being printed, but kept under lock and kev”; he complained 
about it because “we poor devils in the country theatres really cannot afford 
to pay for the purchase of manuscripts.” As Rhodes has shown, al! during the 
18th century “stage-right (ie., the right to sanction or refuse performance) 
covered only manuscript plays and ceased at once on printing.” In 1777, the 
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more lucrative business than selling it to a publisher. That the the- 
atrical company held also the copyright of the play can be proved. 
So, for example, in 1633, Thomas Heywood, in the preface to his 
English Traveller, excused himself for not bringing out a collected 
edition of his plays by telling us that some of his plays had been lost 
“by shif'ing and change of companics. Others of them are still re- 
tained in the hand of some actors who think it against their peculiar 
profit to have them come in print.” And, in 1637, and again in 
1639 and 1641, the Royal Company, the so-called King’s Players, 
appealed to the Lord Chamberlain with the complaint that some of 
their plays had been printed by London publishers without their con- 
sent. The Lord Chamberlain thereupon issued a decree to the guild 
of publishers, then called the Stationers’ Company, that “no plays 
belonging to them [i.e., the actors] be put in print.” In the decree 
of 1641, there is added a list of 60 plays which, as belonging to 
‘he King’s Players, must not be printed by the Stationers, even if 
vifered them under another title. 

But since, after all, hundreds of plays have been printed in Shake- 
‘peare’s time, there must have been exceptions to the rule. It has 
indeed been argued with much plausibility that the players might 
have agreed to part with a play if it had become too old for attract- 
ing the public or if one of those frequent attacks of the plague, dur- 
ing which, for sanitary reasons, the London authorities did not allow 
public performances, made it desirable for the company to draw 
some ready money by selling some of their old stock of plays.® In 
such a case, the company would not, of course, part with the very 
best fair copy of their plays, which might serve for future perform- 
ances, but most likely would hand over the copies least serviceable 


Lord Chancellor decided “that anybody could repeat what had been made pub- 
lic.” Cf. Compton Rhodes, ‘Some Aspects of Sheridan Bibliography,’ Library, 
4th series, 1x (1928), 233-261; L. B. Wright, ‘A Note on Dramatic Piracy,’ 
Modern Language Notes, xtmt (1928) 256-8; M. Matthews, ‘The Piracies 
of Macklin’s Love 4-la-Mode,’ Review of English Studies, x (1934), 311-318. 
As late as ab. 1800, Colman, the director of the Haymarket Theater, refused 
to allow five plays of O’Keefe’s to be printed in the collected edition of his 
plays. Because stage-right ceased as soon as a play was printed, 18th-century 
managers “were accustomed to make the purchase of the copyright a part of 
their original bargain with the author” (Rhodes, p. 238). 


5We must not, however, stress this reason too much, because a publisher would 
most likely pay very little for the copyright of a play,—perhaps not more than 
1 or 2 s., since for such a huge work as Stowe’s Survey of London only £3 
(besides 40 copies) were paid. Therefore selling some of their plays to a printer 
could hardly help Shakespeare’s company, as has been suggested, to meet their 
expenses for the building of the Globe and the Fortune Theatre. 
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for their use; perhaps a rather carelessly written copy or one that 
showed traces of long use by many changes and corrections being 
inserted. And probably, this might often have applied to the author’s 
autograph, since authors’ copies are not, at all times, exactly speci- 
mens of fair writing.® It is thus quite likely that, as Pollard has 
argued, the original manuscript of the author may occasionally have 
come into the hands of the printers. And there is, consequently, a 
possibility that, in some cases, Shakespeare’s plays also may have 
been printed from Shakespeare’s manuscripts. This theory of Pol- 
lard’s has met with much approval during the last fifteen years, and 
scholars have tried to support it by explaining bad readings or 
misprints in the quarto and folio texts from the peculiarities of Shake- 
speare’s handwriting.’ 

But do we know Shakespeare’s handwriting? Yes and no. All we 
have of Shakespeare’s hand are six signatures, and one of these (in 
his will) is introduced by the words “By me.” All these signatures 
are difficult to read, as they are either hastily written or abbreviated, 
or have faded in the course of time as the result of too much handling. 
In his signatures Shakespeare uses the older Gothic script, inherited 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but with an occasional 
letter adopted from the Roman script which had only lately been 
introduced from Italy. 


Some years ago (1916) the theory was started that we have Shake- 
speare’s handwriting also in three pages of additions which were in- 
serted in a manuscript play on Sir Thomas More. - Such high au- 
thorities as Thompson and Pollard have asserted that these additions, 
comprising 149 lines of verse, were composed by Shakespeare and 
were also written in his hand. However this may be, these addi- 
tions look very much like Shakespeare’s hand and certainly give us 
a good idea of what Shakespeare’s handwriting must have been like.® 


During Shakespeare’s lifetime, seventeen of his plays appeared in 
print, in the form of small pamphlets which we call Quartos be- 


6In the carefully written private transcript of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Bonduca (British Museum, Add. 36758), the autograph manuscript of the play 
is called ‘the foul papers of the Authors,” as distinguished from “the book 
where-by it was first acted from” [ie., the prompt-book]. See W. W. Greg, 
‘Prompt Copies, Private Transcripts, and the Playhouse Scrivener,’ Librury, 
4th Ser., VI (1926), 148-156. 
Po te first done on a larger scale by J. Dover Wilson, in his New Cam- 
ge akespeare (since 1921) and by Leon Kellner, Restoring 
(Leipzig, 1928). y » Restoring Shakespeare 
‘Thompson, Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More (1923). 
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cause they were printed on sheets of paper folded twice, so as to 
form four leaves,—while the collected editions, published after his 
death, were printed on sheets folded but once, and therefore are 
called Folios. If we compare the different old impressions of one 
and the same play with each other, we find to our surprise that 
the texts vary a great deal from each other. In some cases the 
first Quarto varies to such an extent from the later Quartos or the 
Folio text, that we seem to have two versions before us, two versions 
which cannot possibly go back to the same manuscript. And the 
nature of the variants and the extent of the diversity show that these 
first Quartos cannot possibly be printed from the author’s manuscript, 
or a copy of it, or from any stage versions of the play, but that 
they must go back to some corrupted form of the play, which cannot 
have been acquired in a legal way from the players. Such bad, 
corrupted texts we find in the first Quartos of at least five plays of 
Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet (1597), Henry V (1600), The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1602), Hamlet (1603), and Pericles (1609). But 
we cannot be at all sure whether Quartos exhibiting a better text, but 
likewise varying greatly from the Folio texts, such as the first Quartos 
of Richard II (1597), Richard III (1597), King Lear (1608), and 
Troilus and Cressida (1609), have not been procured in a similar 
way.” To my mind, therefore, the distinction between “good” and 
“bad” Quartos does not prejudice anything concerning the origin of 
the text. The generally received assumption of English Shakespear- 
ean scholars that all “good”? Quartos must go back to a legally 
acquired text has no real justification. 


Two questions now arise: In what way could such stolen texts 
be procured? and How could such unauthorized texts have got into 
print? Let us answer the second question first. The fact that an 
illegally procured text could be printed at all is to be explained by 
the curious state of copyright in Elizabethan days. The notion that 
there might be a “property right” in an idea or in a work of art 
was unknown to the Middle Ages; it was a new invention of the 
individualistic spirit of the Renaissance. Therefore Elizabethan copy- 
right protected the printer, but not the author. There was no spe- 
cial law to protect the work of an artist from reproduction, but the 
printers had agreed among them on some sort of copyright for the 


°Therefore I do not think that variant readings adduced by Miss Doran from 
Richard II can prove that the same kind of variants occur also in non-reported 
plays. 
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printed book. When, in 1557, Queen Mary granted a patent to 
the medieval guild of London printers, called The Stationers’ Com- 
pany, giving them the sole right of publishing books in England, she 
reserved for the Crown the right of censorship; every book had to 
vet the imprimatur of the royal censor or his substitute, and, as 
documentary evidence for the license obtained, each licensed book 
was entered upon a register kept by the Stationers’ Company. Such 
an entry, at one and the same time, secured for the printer the sole 
right of printing and publishing the book, and protected him from 
a reprint of it by another member of the Company. 


It seems that the licensing master had the right to ascertain the 
legality of the acquisition of the manuscript; but, as a rule, this 
was taken for granted among confréres. It is also true that an 
author, when he got knowledge of an intended piratical publication 
of a work of his, could apply to the Lord Chamberlain and have the 
book suppressed or “stayed,” as the term was. And we know that 
such influential persons as Lord Bacon and Sir Philip Sidney actu- 
ally managed to prevent illegal publication of their works. But this 
was, as we know from Bacon, a weary and troublesome business 
which ordinary commoners would find beyond their means. Shake- 
speare and his fellow-playwrights may well have looked upon this 
matter in the same way as did his contemporary, the famous preacher 
Henry Smith, who, when in 1591 a pirated edition of one of his 
sermons was about to be reprinted in a second edition, tried to stop 
the publication, but (as he puts it in the preface to his own edi- 
tion), “seeing more inconvenience than I thought of, I suffered that 
which I could not hinder.” So also Shakespeare and his Company 
may have suffered what they could not hinder. This would explain 
why Shakespeare apparently did not undertake to have the unau- 
thorized Quartos suppressed. 


We come now to the second question: Where did the printers get 
these stolen texts? Numerous theories have been propounded to ac- 
count for the provenance of the bad texts, of which I shall mention 
only three, namely: that they were reconstructed (a) from the as- 
sembled parts of the actors; (b) from memory; and (c) from short- 
hand notes. 


The first theory is that the bad quarto texts are reconstructed from 
unteeed tein aie = " a . . . a . 
the assembled actors’ parts, either in their original manuscript form 
= = "i = a . . . . 
or taken down from the dictation of the actors. This would imply 
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that some twenty actors had to be bribed to hand over their parts, 
that is to say, to do something which was against the interest of the 
company and, at the same time, against their own interest as share- 
holders of the company. If so many actors had to be bribed indi- 
vidually to do something dishonorable, it certainly would have been 
much easier, and much cheaper, too, to approach the company and 
get their assent in a legal way. Therefore, I doubt very much that 
such an assembling of actors’ parts has ever occurred.!° 


The second theory, the reconstruction from memory, seems to be 
the most-favoured supposition of English and probably also of Ameri- 
can scholars. There are three main variants of this theory. Some 
scholars, seeing the difficulties of the wholesale bribery of the actors, 
suggested the theory that a single actor might have been induced by 
bribery to recite and dictate the whole play in which he played a 
part. It was argued that an actor often knows by heart not only 
his own part, but, to a certain extent, also those of his fellow actors. 
Of course, he would know best those parts of the play which are 
spoken in his presence, when he himself is standing on the stage. 
By a careful study, therefore, of the relative correctness of the text 
of the different scenes, one might perhaps find out which of the 
actors may have dictated the text of the play. Greg held that the 
first Quarto of the Merry Wives of Windsor might go back to the 
dictation of the actor who played the Host of the Garter Inn, not 
only on account of the excellency of the Host’s speeches, but also 
of the relative goodness of the dialogue whenever the Host was on 
the scene.!! 


Here, too, I am doubtful whether this has occurred often in Eliza- 
bethan times, because the idea that an actor knows the whole play 
by heart, would seem more probable for the present time, when, as 
a rule, each actor has a printed copy of the whole play before him, 
rather than for Shakespeare’s time, when the actor had only the 


10}t has been pointed out, however, that similar reconstructions of play- 
books from actors’ parts have occurred in the 18th century. But these cases 
hardly form a parallel because 18th century theatrical companies were quite 
differently organized. They were hired employees of a director and lacked al- 
together the spirit of solidarity based on community of interests which kept 
the Elizabethan actor from disloyalty to his company. Besides 18th century 
piracies were committed by provincial companies too poor to pay for play-books, 
while in Shakespeare’s time there were no provincial companies apart from 
the London companies which were not in want of play-books. 

11Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, ed. W. W. Greg, Oxford, 1910, pp 
XXXVii-xli. 
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manuscript roll of his own part at his disposal. But because of the 
presence in these suspected texts of readings which are only to be 
explained as arising from confusion in an aural impression, the ad- 
vocates of this theory have to assume the mediation of a scribe who 
recorded the play from this hypothetical actor’s dictation. But if 
an actor knows a play by heart, why should he not write it down 
himself?!2_ Why should any “dictation” be involved? This introduc- 
tion of a second, really quite superfluous man, the scribe, into the 
stealing business, which would make it only more expensive and at 
the same time more risky, looks rather embarrassing, and seems to me 
to throw great doubt on the validity of this theory. 


A slight variant of this theory by other scholars (Rhodes, Pollard) 
assumes that the reconstruction of a play by a single actor was not 
made for the direct use of a printer, but as a play-book for the use 
of strolling players who found themselves stranded in the provinces 
and in want of a play, and that later on this prompt-book, recon- 
structed from memory, could have got into the hands of a printer. 
This complication of the theory does not seem to add to its prob- 
ability. 

Another variant was proposed by W. W. Greg. After attending 
six performances of Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island, he tells us he 
was able to write down the play from memory and so to get a text 
which favorably compared with that of the bad Quartos. And so 
Greg thinks that this might have been done also in Shakespeare’s 
days.’ But, apart from the fact that the witty, but natural prose 
of Shaw might be more easily remembered than the highly poetical, 
heavy-laden verse of Shakespeare, this experiment pre-supposes an 
opportunity in Shakespeare’s day of hearing the same play on many 
successive nights, as in modern England. If, however, we consider 
the long intervals between the repetitions of a play in Shakespeare’s 
time, I doubt whether one could memorize the text in this way. 


The third and last theory is that Quartos might have been printed 
from a text taken down by shorthand. And this seems to me a 
not unlikely theory which deserves more attention than so far has 


‘Unless we had to assume that Elizabethan actors could not write. But 
they certainly were able to read their written parts. And I cannot imagine 


that anybody should have learned to read without having learned also to write 
at the same time. 


13 . tice , ae 
The Merry Wives, ed. Greg, Pp. XXvili 
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been given to it. Therefore it is worthwhile to look into the matter 
more closely. 

Shorthand was well-known and much practiced in Shakespeare’s 
England. All foreigners that came to England were surprised at the 
popularity of shorthand among the common people. The German 
Samuel Hartlieb, the friend of Milton, found shorthand taught in 
London schools. The famous pedagogue Comenius tells us in 1641 
that in England “many boys and men followed the sermons at church 
with their pencil and took down every word by shorthand”; shorthand, 
he holds, was even known among the English peasants. And the 
German diplomat Philipp Harsdorffer (1653) asserts that “short- 
hand is such a common thing in England that even women do know 
it, so that they can take down a whole sermon word for word.” 

All these men talk of sermons being taken down by shorthand, 
and there is ample proof that this was very frequently done in 
Shakespeare’s days. We even have quite a number of printed ser- 
mons which announce themselves on the title-page as “taken down 
by charactery” or “taken, as it was uttered, by charactery,” as the 
then prevailing system of shorthand was called. And that these 
editions were printed without the authors’ consent we learn from 
the lively complaints which the authors made in the prefaces to their 
authorized and corrected editions.'* 

But shorthand was not used only to take down sermons, but also 
for taking down plays during their performance. The playwright 
Thomas Heywood, in a preface to his tragedy The Rape of Lucrece, 
which first appeared in 1608, complained that some of his plays had 
been “copied by the ear” and put into print in so corrupted and 
mangled a form, that he was unable to recognize them. And this 
induced him to print them in an authentic text though it had not 
been his custom to print his plays. And again, in a prologue written 
in 1632 for a revival of his Jf You Know Not Me, You Know No- 
body, which had come out in a piratical edition in 1605, he directly 
mentions “stenography” as the means by which the text of the play 


14See H. T. Price, Henry Smith, A Fruitfull Sermon upon part of the 5. 
Chapter of the first epistle of Saint Paul to the Thessalonians (Halle, 1922) 
and ‘Another Shorthand Sermon,’ Essays and Studies in English and Compara- 
tive Literature, by Members of the English Department of the University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1927) pp. 161-181; also M. Forster, Anglia, Beiblatt, 
xxxiv (1923), 292-299; M. Matthews, ‘A Postscript to “Shorthand and the Bad 
Quartos of Shakespeare”,’ in Modern Language Review, xxvii (1933), 81-83, 
and ‘The Piracies of Macklin’s Love a-la-Mode,’ Review of English Studies, x 
(1934) pp. 315-318. 
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had been stolen. Professor Pollard, who does not favor the short- 
hand theory, although he admits it for the Lucrece Quarto (1608), 
does not allow it for the Quarto of Jf You Know Not Me, in spite 
of Heywood’s definite assertion. It would, therefore, be worthwhile 
to test the shorthand theory just on these two Heywood Quartos which 
by the author himself were declared to be based on shorthand notes. 
A further reference to shorthand is found in John Webster’s Devil’s 
Law Case (1623), where the Prologue asks the officials of the theatre 
to “let in no brachygraphy men to take notes.” ‘“Brachygraphy” 
is an obsolete term for “shorthand.” A fourth reference to short- 
hand in the reporting of plays, mentions it expressly as employed 
while the plays were being acted. Sir George Buck, Master of the 
Revels, in 1612 speaks of “the much-to-be-regarded art of Brachy- 
graphy” which “can readily take a sermon, oration, play, or any long 
speech as they are spoke, dictated, acted, or uttered in the instant.”’ 
Considering all these explicit statements by Heywood, Webster, and 
Buck, I do not see how one can doubt that plays have actually been 
taken down by shorthand, and that there must have been a shorthand 
system fit to do so. 

In fact we know of several shorthand systems which were in use 
in Shakespeare’s time. The earliest modern shorthand system was 
that invented by Dr. Timothy Bright, who, therefore, has justly been 
called the “father of modern shorthand.” In 1588 he obtained a 
patent from Queen Elizabeth for the exclusive right of teaching and 
publishing his system, and in the same year he brought out a hand- 
book on the art, entitled Charactery, because the shorthand symbols 
used by him were called “characters.” There is a modern facsimile 
reprint of this book by Ford (published in 1888) which, however, is 
so full of gross mistakes (even some of the shorthand symbols are 
given in a wrong form) that I published “The Charactery Table” of 
this book in facsimile in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1932. 

But, in 1602, a new system came out, based on the representation 
of each sound of a word, as we have it in all modern shorthand sys- 
tems. This was invented by a London clergyman, John Willis, who 
published his system under the name of The Art of Stenography 
(1602). According to the Oxford Dictionary this is the first instance 
we have for the use of the word “stenography” in England. And 
since Heywood, as we noted, used the worc “stenography” with 
regard to his stolen plays, it is possible that his plays were taker 
down in Willis’s system. 
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For Quartos published after 1604, a third system might also come 
into consideration, that of Edmund Willis, who published his Abbrevic- 
tion of Writing by Character in 1618. This system, too, is strictly 
alphabetical, so that the author could pride himself in being able 
to take down “sermons and speeches verbatim.” It is based on 
the same principles as that of John Willis, but uses a different, more 
practical alphabet. Though his book was published only in 1618, 
the author tells us in the second edition of 1627 that he had “23 
years experience in this art,” which might be construed to mean that 
his system was in use since 1604. W. Matthews thinks so highly of 
this system, that, in spite of his general aversion to the shorthand 
theory, he admits that, “if a similar system was in use at the time 
of the pirating of Shakespeare’s plays, that system could have pro- 
vided texts as good as the bad Quartos.” 


Which of these systems could have been used in the case of Shake- 
speare can easily be determined, as was done independently both 
by Professor Adams and Dr. Stoessel. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, if any of these systems has been used for Shakespeare’s 
text, only Bright’s system can come into consideration. The two 
Willis’s systems cannot explain any of the Shakespeare variants, while 
Bright’s system, as we shall see, would explain a great many of them. 

If we undertake to study Bright’s system from his handbook, we 
are at first rather disappointed to find that Bright does ndt give us 
a single sentence in shorthand, so that we cannot form a clear idea 
how his system worked out in practice. So it is very important for 
our consideration that Bright’s handbook is supplemented by two 
contemporary shorthand manuscripts in the British Museum which 
give us continuous texts in shorthand transcription. 

The first is a manuscript of St. Paul’s letter to Titus (Lansdowne 
MS. 51) which was sent to Lord Cecil’s secretary, Michael Hicks, 
by a friend of Dr. Bright by way of recommendation of the system, 
in 1586, that is, two years before the publication of the handbook. 
But the long expected publication of this transcript (in 1910) proved 
a great disappointment: one could not connect it with Bright’s hand- 
book, though it professed to be written in Bright’s system. The 
riddle was solved by Dr. Friedrich, who, in 1914, proved that the 
system used in the Titus transcript was different from that taugh* 
in the handbook. He showed that the Titus system was based on 
the same principle of construction, but on a different alphabet of 
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shorthand symbols.!* It represents thus an earlier form of Bright’s 
shorthand. 

Dr. Friedrich was able to prove this by the help of a photograph 
of the second transcript which fortunately proved to be written in 
the same system as the handbook. It has now been made generally 
accessible by Dr. Kraner.’* This second transcript in Bright’s later 
system is a parchment manuscript of thirteen leaves, now preserved 
in the British Museum (Add. 10037), offering a poem on “The Di- 
vine Prophecies of the Ten Sibyls” in longhand as well as in short- 
hand. It was written, and probably also composed, by one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court ladies, Miss Jane Seager, who sent it to her queen 
in 1589. The photograph shows us that the manuscript was written 
very carefully. It also lets us see that Bright’s shorthand was not 
written in horizontal lines, but in parallel vertical columns. So it 
was to be read not from left to right, but each column from the top 
to the bottom. The end of each verse is marked by a dot. In hear- 
ing verses recited, however, the stenographer would not always ap- 
prehend the end of a line; and that would account for the frequent 
wrong separation of the lines which we find in the bad Quartos. 


As you can see from the specimens on page 13, Bright’s shorthand 
system consists of symbols made up of straight lines which are varied 
by means of position and by short hooks and loops added at both 
ends. These symbols were based on a shorthand alphabet of eighteen 
signs, the three letters c, k, g, being expressed by one sign, so also 
the three letters of u, v, w, and i, y, j, and the two letters s and z. 
From these eighteen alphabetical signs, symbols for whole words were 
formed by adding a hook or loop to the foot of the alphabetic sign 
corresponding to the first letter of the word to be represented by 
symbol. If, for example, a symbol for the word “part” was to be 
formed, Bright took the alphabetic sign for the letter p as the basis 
and added a small loop at the bottom. This was a great help 
to the memory of the beginner; for the symbols for all words begin- 
ning with a p- are formed from the alphabetic sign for , all words 


Paul Friedrich, Studien zur englischen Stenograhie im Zeitalter Shakes peares: 
Timothe Brights Characterie entwicklungsgeschichtlich und Kritisch betrachtet. 
Mit einem Anhang: Neue Gesichtspunkte fiir stenographische Untersuchungen 
von Shakespeare-Quartos, dargelegt an der ersten Quarto der “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” 1602 (Leipzig, 1914). 

16Werner Kraner, ‘Zur englischen Kurzschrift im Zeitalter Shakespeares. Das 
Jane-Seager-Manuscript,’ Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, txvm (1931), 26-61. Cf. my 
corrections in Sh.-Jahrbuck, txvmm (1932), 92, note 3. 
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with d- from the sign for d, all words with h- from the sign for A. 
As you can see in the case of Aand and honest, the symbols do not 
only differ in their hooks, they differ also in their position: they 
may be written vertical, horizontal, bending to the right, or to the 
left. But the difference in position must often have been badly in- 
dicated and so easily have led to confusion, particularly when the 
stenographer had to write very quickly.” 

r7rrrFrF~rrestrraere 
cdefgekhr_ titiinnoprst 
k j 
q y 





(1) Alphabet: N 


aqac3 


(2) 9 part (Q): —* word (QoF) Hamlet I, 2, 210 
9 sense (Qq): ” sound (F) lear IV, 6, 215 
@ shot (Q,): fF run (Q,F) Romeo II, 4, 15 
[ hand (Q,): 7 honest (f) Wives 1. 328 


(3) J face (Q,): y) brow (Q,F) Romeo III, 2, 92 


(4) J% speak (Q,): Y say (QF) Romeo I, 5, 69 
9( protection (Qq):t[shelter (F) Lear I, 1, 165 
¥) wring (@q): 7) fetch (F) Lear II, 2, 132 
§ macter ?7§ liege (Qq), lord (F) Lear I, 1, 36 
& consider & respects (Qq), regards (F) Lear I, 1, 242 
J spare & consummation (Qq), consumption (F) Lear IV, 6, 121 


S join ff conjunct (Qq), compact (F) Lear II, 2, 185 
ct hit %-~% smite (Qq), strike (F) lear III, 2, 7 
eo whore %o~— unclean (2q), wichaste (F) Lear I, 1, 231 


(5) & virtues (Qq)3 BR vices (F) Lear V, 3, 170 
~e love (F): ~-glhate (Q,) Romeo ITI, 1, 64 


Shakespeare variants in Bright's shorthand. 








Bright invented such symbols for only 538 words—besides 22 par- 
ticles taken over from his first system, which are outside the system. 


17This happened once even to Miss Seager, though she had ample time at her 
disposal: Fol. 11, line 1 she had to write abide which was to be represented 
by the symbol for continue (with the a@ sign prefixed), which has a slanting 
position. But instead she put the symbol vertically and so actually wrote the 


symbol for care. 
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But since his alphabet had eighteen signs, and each sign could be 
used in four different positions and have twelve different hooks or 
loops added to it, he could get 864 symbols. Since he used only 538 
of them, he left 326 (i.e., one-third) for the free use of the steno- 
grapher. And actually Miss Seager has made use of this possibility 
employing one of the free symbols for the word who, which is not 
included in Bright’s symbol words or, as he calls them, “characterical 
words.’”’!* 

But how was it possible to write with only 538 -; 32 = 570 sym- 


lary, which I estimated to contain about 24,000 words?'** This was 
only possible through the convention that all words somehow con- 
nected with a character word in meaning (as synonyms, antonyms, 





'8Since according to the patent obtained from Queen Elizabeth on July 26th, 
1588, the sole right of teaching “Characterv” rested with Bright, Miss Seager will 
most likely have enjoyed Bright’s personal instruction; and so there is a possi- 
bility that Bright himself sanctioned the use of this symbol for who, if he had 
not actually taught it himself. In the Bodleian copy of Bright’s handoook 
ten new symbols (for eye, ward, amen, be, thou, self, hence, else, well, 
fe) are added by a former owner of the book, and they, too, may go 
back to Bright’s teaching—the more probably so because one of these, the use 
of the alphabetic sign of b to express the infinitive be (for which the handbook 
would write am), is also employed by Miss Seager (11 times). In a recent 
paper in Library, 1936, pp. 418-424, Miss Doran makes it highly probable that 
these new symbols in the Bodleian copy—they are not found in the other 
eopies—were added by Bright himself in his own hand.—Also in other respects 
Miss Seager offers an advance upon Bright’s handbook. She uses three new 
alphabetic signs for k and for gq (both of which Bright represented by c) and 
for y (which Bright wrote with i). She does not use the clumsy representation 
for upon by the two words up and on, but simply puts a stroke through the 
symbol for up. The pronouns she and her, for which Bright gives no instruc- 
tion, are expressed with the symbol for he: she by adding a dot behind the 
symbol near the top, her by adding behind the ke symbol two dots above each 
other. Bright does not indicate the comparative and superlative, but Miss 
Seager uses the ending for -ey (marked by two dots, one above the other) also 
for the comparative; and the superlative is expressed by one dot put after the 
symbol. To express the past participle, for which there is no special mark in 
Bright she uses a dot after the verb. For the endings -ion and -iour, 
which Bright leaves unexpressed, she uses the symbol for -ship, adding in the 
second case, the two dots for -er. In addition, as we shall see in note 24, she 
formed many new associations of non-characterical words with symbols, most 
of which are better than those suggested in the handbook. These innovations 
do not look as if they were Miss Seager’s own inventions. More probably they 
go back to Bright’s own teaching. We might even say that they represent 
some stage of the system in advance of the handbook. Bright’s handbook is 
marked by many deficiencies and inconsistencies which might be easily improved 
by anybody that approached the system with a more logical spirit. And there 
is no reason why a still more advanced stage of the system could not have 
been used in taking down Elizabethan plays. If Bright in teaching were con- 
tinually improving his system, we can understand why (so far as we know) 
the handbook never came out in a second edition. 

18aSee Max Forster, in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, tvu, 15. 
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or varieties of a species) were expressed by the same symbol, that 
of the character word, but with the addition of the first letter of 
the special word to the general symbol, as you can see under No. 4. 
These initial letters were not written in ordinary script, but in the 
signs of the shorthand alphabet (No. 1). So, if, for example, you 
wished to write the name of any “bird” you would take the gen- 
eral symbol for bird and add the initial letter of the word for the 
special bird variety. “Nightingale” would be written by the symbol 
for bird with nm added before it (bird). But what about “swan”? 
It would be written as sbird. Here, however, the difficulty would 
come in that sbird could mean all birds beginning with an s, conse- 
quently also swallow, sparrow, snipe, and stork; and so, in expanding 
and re-transcribing the shorthand notes, a wrong synonym might 
easily be read. 

Let us see now whether any variant readings in the Shakespeare 
text can be explained from the defects of Bright’s system. If you 
look at the variants given in list No. 2, it will be observed that 
some of the symbols look very much alike, and, if written indistinctly, 
might easily be mixed. And in this way some of the readings of 
the early Quartos might be explained. 

So, if Horatio, telling Hamlet about the apparition of the ghost 
and how the report was proved by his own experiences, uses the 
phrase, cach word made true (in Q2 Ff), while Q: reads, each part 
nade true (1, 2, 210), this may mean that the stenographer has mis- 
read the carelessly written symbol for word as that for part. 

Or, when Gloucester’s son Edgar (Lear IV, 6, 215) asks, “Do you 
hear aught of a battle toward?” and receives the answer, 

Most sure and vulgar: every one hears that, 

Which can distinguish sound, 
the Quartos read, That can distinguish sense, which surely must 
he wrong. The meaningless sense could easily be accounted for if we 
assumed that the shorthand symbols for sound and sense, which are, 
in fact, very much alike (see No. 2), had been confused. 

In Romeo and Julict (11, 4, 15), Mercutio, making fun of love-lorn 
Romeo, calls him run through the car with a love-song according to 
Q2 and the Folios, but shot through the ear, etc., according to the 
first Quarto (1597). The verb run would be represented by the sym- 
bel for goe, which is sufficiently similar to that for shot to be mis- 
taken for it. 
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In the first Quarto (1602) of The Merry Wives of Windsor (1. 328, 
ed. W. W. Greg)—the line is missing in the Folio text—Mrs. Page, 
upon receiving a love-letter from Sir John Falstaff, is exasperated at the 
Knight’s forwardness, and exclaims: “What a God’s name doth this 
man see in me, that thus he shoots at my honesty? Well, but that 
I know my own heart, I should scarcely persuade myself I were hand.” 
One feels at once that the word Aand does not make sense. Reading 
the two sentences again carefully, the thoughtful reader will hit 
upon the word honest as the word wanted by the context, in cor- 
respondence with the preceding honesty. And a comparison of Bright’s 
symbols for hand and honest shows at once that the meaningless hand 
may well have originated in the confusion of the two symbols by 
the transcriber. It is true, they differ in position and bottom-stroke: 
hand has a vertical position and the hook to the right, while honest 
is slanting with the hook to the left. But a stenographer writing 
hastily might well err in making the bottom-stroke to the right in- 
stead of to the left.?9 

Under table No. 3 we have cases where the Quarto variant can 
be explained from the peculiarity of Bright’s system that, as a rule, 
it has symbols only for general terms, denoting a whole, an entirety, 
while the subdivisions or things connected with it are indicated by 
the initial letter of the word for the special idea, placed before the 
symbol. So all parts of the face (eyes, ears, brow, nose, chin) are 
expressed by the symbol for face, but with a qualifying letter added 


19This has actually happened five times even in Miss Seager’s transcript. Fol. 
5, line 10 she had to write the words frankincense and myrrh for which there 
are no special symbols in Bright. She decided to represent them by the syn- 
onymous spice (with the signs for f and m prefixed), but unfortunately she 
turned the bottom stroke of the symbol to the left instead of to the right, and 
so wrongly wrote speak (hook to the left) instead of spice (hook to the right). 
Exactly the same thing happened on fol. 7, 1. 3, where she wanted to represent 
the word cure by the synonymous heal, but unfortunately turned the bottom 
loop to the right (he) instead of to the left (heal), and so wrote ke for heal. 
Fol. 7, 1. 5, where she wanted to write the suffix -ship by thé symbol for the 
substantive ship, she drew the bottom loop to the left instead of to the right 
and so wrote the meaningless shoot. And on fol. 11, 1 7 she wrote kind 
(bottom stroke to the left) instead of choose (bottom stroke to the right). In 
the same way a MS. note in the Crawford copy of Bright’s handbook writes 
field (loop to the right) instead of feed (loop to the left); see Miss Doran, in 
Library, 1936, p. 422. In two other cases Miss Seager confused symbols which 
look very much alike: fol. 5, 1. 8 she wrote see (semi-circular hook) instead 
of appear (hook closed into a full circle); and fol. 6, 1. 1 good (top stroke 
horizontal) instead of ever (top stroke slanting downwards) to represent the 
word eternal, as prescribed by Brizht. Sree also note 17. If such confusion 
of symbols happened to the leisurely writing Miss Seager, it certainly may 
easily have happened to a stenographer pressed for time. 
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before it. But we must reckon with the possibility that the short- 
hand writer did not always find time to add the qualifying letter.*” 
And this may even have happened rather frequently. In cases in 
which both the general and the special term would fit into the con- 
text, it might happen that the shorthand report gives the general term, 
while the author’s manuscript offered the special word. Such a case 
we have in Romeo and Juliet (III, 2, 92), when the Nurse comes 
with the news of Tybalt’s death at Romeo’s hands, and Juliet re- 
bukes her for wishing “shame to Romeo”: 


Blistered be thy tongue 
For such a wish! He was not born to shame, 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit. 


Instead of the special word brow in Qz2 and the Folio, we have the 
general term face in Q:i—probably because the shorthand writer for- 
got to add the qualifying letter b before the symbol for face. 

All synonyms, furthermore, were written by the same symbol, though 
of course they could be distinguished by prefixing the sign of the 
initial letter. And here, too, it might have happened that the sten- 
ographer found no time to add the qualifying sign. In that case 
the longhand copy of the shorthand report would offer the “char- 
actery” word, i.e., the word originally connected with the symbol. 


20Miss Doran holds, “It is impossible to believe a stenographer capable of 
adding extra symbols [she means alphabetic signs] when he was ‘working at 
the high speed required.” And Mr. Matthews, too, seems disinclined to reckon 
with this possibility, thouch he does not give us anv reason for his scepticism. 
Therefore it seems worthwhile to point out that Miss Seager, though writing 
at full leisure, leaves out the qualifying letter in 3.34% of all cases where it 
ought to have been placed, viz., in five cases on fol. 2, 1. 5 (bring), 4, 4 
(though), 7, 10 (brought) and 9, 4 (exceeding and joy), though in other 
cases she used it with the same words. The most remarkable thing is that 
Miss Seager adds the qualifying letter in two cases where it is not wanted at 
all, but would suggest a wrong reading to the re-transcriber. On fol. 3, lL. 5 
she has to write the verb declare of her longhand text and correctly uses 
Bright’s symbol for declare, but she spoils this by inadvertently adding the al- 
phabetical sign for r, thus making it into the synonymous report which fits 
very well into the context. This is only to be explained if we assume that the 
two synonyms declare and report were so fast associated in her mind, that in 
thinking of the one verb declare directly the synonym report recurred to her 
mind and made her mechanically add the wrong r, as if she had to write report. 
Just in the same way we are to explain fol. 8, 1. 8: her own longhand text 
reading holy, she correctly wrote down Bright’s symbol for holy; but, because 
the associated synonym sacred was simultaneously reproduced in her mind, she 
added an 5 sign, as if she had to write sacred—Im six cases Miss Seager inad- 
vertently adds the dot which means a plural, though there is no want for it. 
I cannot, therefore, admit Miss Doran’s axiom that “Where Q contains the 
form which would indicate not the careless omission of a stenographic mark 
of some sort, but the addition of one, we have a right to suspect that a ste- 
nographer did not produce the variant” (p. 142). 
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Such a case is found, for example, in Romeo and Juliet (I, 5, 69), 
where Capulet uses the phrase to say truth according to Qz and F, 
while Qi has to speak truth. There is no symbol for say; the word 
must be represented by the symbol for speak with the s sign pre- 
fixed. If the latter were left out, the re-transcriber would naturally 
understand the word speak. 


Usually, of course, the stenographer would add the qualifying sign. 
But even in this case there were serious ambiguities, which might 
account for some of the Quarto variants. The qualifying letters were, 
as we see from Miss Seager’s manuscript, to be suspended before 
the top of the symbols in a very small size, so that, unless written 
very carefully, they were apt to be confused, especially if the forms 
of the signs were so very much alike, as in the case of 6, d, and f, 
or c (k, g), e, and g, or p and s, or 7, t, and uw (v, w). Such con- 
fusion of qualifying signs may account, for instance, for the follow- 
ing variants.*! 

Kent, when banished from the Court (Lear, I, 1, 185), takes leave 
of Cordelia with the words, 


The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid. 


But instead of dear shelter the Quartos read protection. Both shelter 
and protection would be written with the symbol for guard; but to 
specify the synonym required either the sign for s, or that for p, had 
to be prefixed. Now the signs for s and p are so very much alike, 
as can be seen from the alphabet on our table, that they can very 
easily be confused. If, however, the longhand re-transcripts of the 
shorthand notes offered dear protection (instead of dear shelter), the 
line would have been one syllable too long, which could be easily 
redressed by dropping the dear. And this apparently has been done 
in the Quaro text. See table No. 4. 


The same might have happened in Lear II, 2, 132, where the syno- 
nyms bring and fetch are mixed, probably because both these words 
would be represented by the symbol for bear, with either the b sign 
or the f sign affixed, which differed only in the direction of the 


21Here, and in the following, I make use of examples given in Dr. Stdssel’s 
dissertation on “Stenographische Studien Zu King Lear” (1936) which was sub- 
mitted to me as early as 1932, a year before Professor Adams’ article appeared. 


Adams does not mention mistakes caused by the similarity of either symbols or 
qualifying letters. i 
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small stroke at the left side of the top: in 6 it is slanting, in f hori- 
zontal.*” 

Another difficulty for the transcriber would arise if there were sev- 
eral synonyms or almost synonymous words beginning with the same 
letter, each fitting well into the context. Here it was possible that 
the re-transcriber would hit upon the wrong synonym. And it is 
just these “incorrect synonyms beginning with the same initial letters 
as the correct word” which even Matthews would allow to be a 
proof for the use of Bright’s system. If the number of such “in- 
correct synonyms” pointed out so far is not very great, we must not 
forget that an analysis from this point of view has not as yet been 
applied systematically to any Elizabethan play. Let me, however, 
mention some cases from Lear, which were pointed out independently 
both by Dr. Stossel and Prof. Adams. 

Gloucester answers an order of Lear (I, 1, 36) with J shall, my liege 
in the Quartos, but J shall, my lord in the Folios. Both lord and 
liege would be written by the same symbol for master, and with the 
same alphabetical sign for 7 prefixed to it, so that the stenographer, 
in re-transcribing his notes, might easily interpret the symbol by the 
wrong word.** 


“2In a similar way Miss Seager confuses the alphabetic signs for i and r, 
in writing Sibyl which is treated as a proper-name to be partly written with 
alphabetic signs——With regard to the variants recreant (Q) and miscreant (F) 
in Lear I, 1, 163, both of which would be represented by the symbol for honest, 
Miss Doran holds that “the signs for r and m are distinctly different, so that 
one must rule out this variant.” But, in fact, the only difference is in the 
form of the top loop: in ¢ it is a closed circle, in m an open semi-circle. And so, 
considering the haste in which they would be written, and the smallness of 
their size, the qualifying signs certainly could be confused if they were formed a 
trifle carelessly. 

23Miss Doran pointed out that in Bright’s list of synonyms only lord (and 
not liege), only consumption (not consummation), only compact (and not con- 
junct), etc., are given as synonyms of the corresponding character words master, 
spare, join, etc., and she holds, therefore, that only these synonyms, mentioned 
in the list, should come to the stenographer’s mind when re-transcribing his 
notes. But this assumption is based on a misunderstanding of what these lists 
of synonyms really mean: they are not “prescribed” or “fixed” associations, but 
only specimens for the help of the beginner. No one could use charactery for 
any practical purpose who had not formed associations going far beyond the 
few mentioned in the list. Surely, for the experienced Bright stenographer, the 
symbol for master meant not only Jord, but was just as closely associated with 
laird, liege, leader, chief, chieftain, captain, director, dictator, despot, tyrant, 
autocrat, monarch, potentate, sovereign, suzerain, though some of these words 
could be also represented by the symbol for prince or in even another way. So, 
if he saw the master symbol with an / prefixed all the synonymous /-words, lord, 
laird, liege, leader, would spontaneously rush into his memory, and he would 
choose the one best fitted to the context. Just as the writing of modern verse 
is based on the faculty of quick and easy unconscious reproduction of rhyming 
words, so the writing in Bright symbols presupposes an even more easy and 
prompt faculty of unconsciously reproducing numerous synonyms. 
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The King of France’s famous apostrophe (Lear, I, 1, 242) after 
Cordelia’s disinheritance reads in the Folio: 
Love’s not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stands 
Aloof from th’ entire point, 
while the Quarios have the synonymous respects for regards. Both 
words being written by the symbol for consider, with the same al- 
phabetical sign r, might easily be interchanged. 

In Lear’s scathing detraction of women (IV, 6, 121) we read in 

the Folio, 
Beneath . . . there’s hell... , 
Burning, scalding, stench, consumption. 
For consumption, i.e., “decay of the body, phthisis,” we have in the 
Quartos the less appropriate consummation, i.e., “end of life,” which 
does not fit into the speech-melody or into the iambic rhythm of the 
passage; so it is certainly a wrong reading. Consumption would have 
been written by the symbol for spare with the c sign prefixed; and this 
cspare might possibly be wrongly interpreted as consummation. 

Oswald complains about Kent’s kicking him (IT, 2, 125), 

When he, compact, and flattering his [Lear’s] displeasure, 

Tripp’d me behind, 
where the Quartos have conjunct instead of compact, both with the 
approximate meaning “in concert with.” Both words were probably 
written by the symbol for joix with a c added, so that the transcriber 
might easily have understood the wrong word. 

The same explanation holds good in Lear III, 2, 7, where strike 
(F) occurs besides sizife (O), both of which are written by the 
symbol for Ait with s prefixed. 

Cordelia pleads with her father (a 


és 
231), 


It is no vicious blot, murder or foulness, 
No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 
That hath deprived me of your grace and favour. 


But instead of uxchasie the Quartos read unclean. According to 
Bright, unchaste might be written either by the symbol for whore 
with a w prefixed, or with the symbol for hoses? with the u sign added 
after the symbol, as an antonym. In either case the transcriber 
might hit upon the wrong synonym wclean.2! 


Mian 


“iere again Miss Doran objects that this and ten similar variants are not 
to be attributed to the stenographer, because Bright’s list of synonyms suggests 
a dilierent character word for each variant: in our case, unclean being paired 
with filth, and unchaste with whore. But she docs not take into consid ration 
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The most remarkable feature of Bright’s system is that even 
antonyms, i.e., words of contrary meaning, were expressed by one 
and the same symbol. Here, too, the special word required could be 
indicated by adding the sign of the initial letter to the symbol. But 
if an antonym was meant, the qualifying sign was not put before, 
but after the symbol. So Bright and Miss Seager write under as 
overt, blame as praised, foe as friendf, poor as rich?, stand as sits, 
vale as hillv, woman as manw, queen as princeg, and so on. But in 
this case the qualifying letter was certainly often left out because it was 
thought superfluous. Ordinarily the stenographer might assume that 
the context would show whether love or ate, whether virtue or vice, 
was meant. Poetical language, however, can use a word in a situa- 
tion or in connection with an adjective that to a prosy mind would 
suggest the very opposite of the word used by the poet. If in such 
a case the qualifying letter was left out (or overlooked), the tran- 
scriber would easily fall into the error of putting down the normal 
meaning of the symbol, and missing the special word in this instance. 

This may have happened in King Lear V, 3, 170, where Edgar re- 
minds his bastard brother of their blinded father by saying, 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 


Here the Quartos offer the reading pleasant virtues. Bright has no 
symbol for vice, but writes it with the symbol for virtue, with the v 
sign affixed. If here the shorthand writer had added the qualifying 
letter, it would have been perfectly clear that the opposite of virtue, 
viz., vice, was meant. So most likely the stenographer, in this in- 
stance, had found no time to affix it. And this might have occurred 





that in our context the word unclean has not the meaning of ‘filthy, dirty’, but 
is an exact synonym of ‘unchaste.’ Besides, here too, Miss Doran starts again 
from the wrong assumption that the associations provided by Bright—she calls 
them “fixed associations’—are binding for the shorthand writer, But, as 
Matthews rightly reminded me, Bright’s lists of associations have no other pur- 
pose than to help the beginner, or, as Bright himself puts it, “to help such as 
of themselves cannot dispose them.” Accordingly Bright’s pupil, Miss Seager, 
very often uses associations quite different from those provided by her master. 
In fact, she does so in 25 out of 149 cases, that is to say, in almost 17% of 
the words which had no symbols of their own. She would hardly have done 
so in flat contradiction to her master. Besides it is worth noting that most of 
her associations are better than those suggested by Bright. And the same might 
be said about some of the Lear variants to which Miss Doran refers in this 
connection. Lady is certainly better treated as an antonym of lord-master 
(cp. Bright’s prince for queen) than as a synonym of worship. Surely it de- 
pends a great deal on the context which association would come most readily 
to the stenographer’s mind. So I cannot admit Miss Doran’s second axiom 
that “only those variants. . . can be legitimately used as evidence for Bright 
for which his table does not provide separate symbols.” 
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more readily, since the symbol for virtue was a rather complicated 
one and by itself required time. When transcribing his notes, he 
would the more readily put down the original meaning of the symbol, 
as to his unpoetical mind the adjective pleasant seemed to call for 
the word virtue rather than for vice (No. 5). 

Exactly the same thing seems to have happened in Romeo and 
Juliet, 111, 1, 64, where Tybalt, the declared enemy of the Montagues, 
challenges Romeo with the insult, 


Romeo, the love I bear thee can afford 
No better term than this—thou art a villain. 


Here the first Quarto reads the hate I bear to thee which fits very well 
into the context. Bright writes Hate with the symbol for love, with 
the A sign appended. In the absence of the latter, the transcriber 
would prosaicly assume that the situation required the antonym hate 
and miss the author’s more poetic Jove, which would have to be 
written with the same symbol.”° 

Another characteristic feature of Bright’s system is that the de- 
rivative forms of a word were given no special indication; they were 
simply expressed by the radical form. So, for example, the deriva- 
tions virtuous, virtuously, and virtuousness were all expressed by the 
primary symbol for virtue. The derivative forms had to be guessed 
from the context. A virtuous man was written as a virtue man, i., 
the adjective was indicated by the related substantive. This may 
account for the fact that Quarto texts often have a substantive where 
really an adjective is required. So we have in the Quarto text of 
King Lear, I ant sorrow where we clearly must expect sorry with the 
Folio (IV, 6, 262), or in another place (I, 2, 128) honest, where the 
Folio has the correct reading, honest y.*° 

Connected with this peculiarity is the fact that all inflexional forms 


25Miss Doran asserts that such interchange of antonyms occurs also in “other 
texts free from suspicion of shorthand reporting, or, indeed, of reporting of 
any kind.” But the examples she adduces from Richard IJ are no antonyms, 
but synonyms. The phrases upon pain of life and upon pain of death (I, 1, 
186) have exactly the same meaning. And the same holds good with regard to 
the phrases throw up your gage and throw down your gage (III, 3, 140). Be- 
sides, how can Miss Doran “prove” that the first quarto of Richard II is not 
based on a reported text? 

26In this connection Miss Doran states that the transcriber had no way of 
telling whether the symbol meant fraught, or freighted. But she overlooks that 
in verse the metre would show whether it is fraught or freighted, as, for in- 
stance, in Wheredf I knéw you're fréught and pit awdy (Lear I, 4, 241). The 


same holds good for remotion: remove (that this remotion of the duke and hér, 
Lear Il, 4, 115). 
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are either left unexpressed, or are marked only by dots. So, e.g., 
the positive adjective had to hold good for both the comparative and 
the superlative—hence such Quarto readings as good for best, or 
rich for richer (Lear, II, 4, 301; I, 1, 233). Since the symbol for 
you had also to stand for the possessive your, Shakespeare’s Come 
your hovel! Poor fool... (Lear III, 2, 71) could easily be converted 
by the stenographer into Come, you hovel poor; Fool (Q). The 
symbol for these had to serve also for those—hence those for these— 
Lear III, 7, 68. Numbers?’ and tenses, it is true, were expressed by 
dots; but these dots might easily be disregarded or overlooked. And 
this would explain the insecurity we find in this respect in the Quartos. 

So far I have mentioned variants which may be explained from the 
deficiencies of Bright’s shorthand system. I must not, however, fail 
to add that not all variants lend themselves to this explanation. Even 
where we assume that a Quarto text is based on shorthand notes we 
must take into account the following possibilities as sources for mis- 
takes and faulty readings. 


A great many variants are surely nothing else but printing mis- 
takes. Elizabethan printing, though occasionally it could bring out 
work of a high standard, was not always technically very satisfactory. 
In particular, the Quarto editions of plays, which were sold at a 
comparatively low price of 6d., seem to have been printed rather 


27It is often asserted (also by Professor Adams, on p. 155) that the plural 
is marked by a dot or prick placed at the left side of the symbol. And it is 
true that we often find it like that in Miss Seager’s transcript. But Bright 
does not give any precise instructions about the position of the dot other than 
to say that it is to be placed “at the side of the character.” In fact, Miss 
Seager uses the plural dot in four different positions: she puts it, in the case of 
a vertical symbol, either before or after the symbol, and, in the case of a hori- 
zontal symbol, either below or above it. In doing this she is apparently guided 
by the principle of greatest convenience: if in a vertical symbol the last stroke 
goes to the left, she puts the dot at the left side (20 cases), but if the last 
stroke points to the right, the dot stands at the right side (3 cases). In the 
same way, a horizontal symbol shows the plural dot below it, if the last stroke 
xoes downward (13 cases), and it stands above the symbol, if the last stroke 
goes upward (3 cases). I think we are entitled to assume that this was not 
an innovation of Miss Seager’s, but in harmony with Bright’s practice. There 
is only one exception to this rule: in her transcript t/rese is written with the dot 
above the this symbol in spite of the downward direction of its last stroke. 
But this is done to distinguish these from those which is also written with the 
symbol for this, but with the dot at the right place underneath. (It would, of 
course, be much simpler and more consistent to write those as the plural of 
that).—Twice we find the plural dot left out by Miss Seager. Once, in harmony 
with Bright’s teaching, in these sibyils, because here the number was sufficiently 
marked by the preceding these. In the second case, in blessings, to avoid an 
embarras of dots because here the ending -ing had to be indicated by two dots 
underneath. 
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hurriedly. But I am afraid that the influence of printing mistakes 
is greatly overestimated by many scholars who do not take into 
account that legitimate double forms like my for mine, or took for 
taken, or “tis for it is would not be considered printers’ errors in 
Shakespeare’s time. Besides, in the case of Harrington’s version 
of Ariosto, where part of the original printer’s copy has been pre- 
served, the printing has not been done so very badly.“* And how 
much trouble even the printer of a play might take, can be seen 
from the four pages of the Quarto of The First Part of the Contentton 
(1600), which contain manuscript corrections of minor typographical 
errors that in other copies of the same edition have actually been 
introduced into the printed text.*” Spelling, of course, was then as 
now-a-days always settled by the custom of the printing house. 

A second source of mistakes is faulty hearing. So, for instance, in 
Hamlet, where we read with tongue-invenomed speech in the first 
Quarto instead of the Folio’s with tongue in venom stceped (Il, 2, 
522), or right done in Qi for the apparently correct writ down*’ of 
the Folio (I, 2, 222). Again, in King Lear, we have for the Shake- 
spearean the mysteries of Hecate of the Folio (I, 1, 112) the mistress 
of Hecate in the Quartos; and for a dog ’s obeyed in office (F) the 
misheard A dog so bad in office of the Quartos (IV, 6, 163).24 Any 
text in which occur such errors due to faulty hearing, cannot go back 
to a legally acquired playhouse manuscript, but must have been taken 
down in a surreptitious way from hearing, that is to say, either 
taken down from the dictation of some player—which T doubt very 
much—or in shorthand notes during the performance. 


“SSee W. W. Greg. ‘An Elizabethan Printer and his Copy,’ Library, 1923, pp. 
102-118. On the other hand we must note Thomas Heywood’s complaint about 
“the negligence of the printer, as the misquotations, mistaking of syllables, mis- 
placing of half-lines. coining of strange and never heard-of words, these being 
without number.” For similar complaints of 16th century German authors, 
like Melanchthon and Luther, see my notes in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, txvm 
(19027) 99 seq. 

“Tucker Brooke, ‘Elizabethan Procf Corrections in a Copy 6f The First Part 
of the Contention, 1600,’ The Huntington Library Bulletin, no. 2, 1931, pp. 87 
sqq. 

“The mishearing becomes even more apparen: if we take into account the 
Elizabethan pronunciation of the two phrases. In Shakespeare’s days, the former 


would be pronounced as reit din (or din), and the latter as rit déun. The 
‘typical pronunciation forms,” however, which Matthews (Library, 1935, p 
489) adduces as “direct evidence against the use of characterie,” have nothing 
to do with mishearing nor with shorthand either, but are variant spellings pos- 
sil a the qd VS; combined in a icw Ca , like ruslnies for rustlings, with 


printing mistakes. 
“lHere again Elizabethan pronunciation favours mishearing, because ’s obeyed 
was stil pronounced as Zobéd, whicl l ; 


i , which comes very near to 
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A third source of mistakes is the bad memory of the actors, or 
more or less deliberate freedom taken with the text in the heat of 
acting, for which Prof. Adams has collected very good examples. 

And, last, not least, we must reckon also with changes and emenda- 
tions, deliberately made in the text by a stage adapter, or, in some 
cases, even by the author. 

Let us add a few words about the objections which have been 
raised against the shorthand theory, mainly by Professor Matthews 
and Miss Doran.** 

Miss Doran’s paper centers in the contention that there is no valid 
proof that any Shakespearean play has actually been printed from short- 
hand notes. We must frankly admit that. But what can be “proved” 
in the strictest sense of the word in Shakespearean philology? Is 
there any kind of “proof” for Miss Doran’s theory that “Q was 
printed from Shakespeare’s original manuscript greatly revised?” Cer- 
tainly, all theories about the source of the Shakespeare text sadly 
elude all conclusive demonstrations. All we can hope to attain in this 
matter is to establish a certain probability for one theory or the other. 

But the main contention of both Miss Doran and Mr. Matthews 
is that the shorthand system of T. Bright was too clumsy to produce 
anything like so good as the Shakespeare texts in the so-called “bad” 
Quartos, and this in the face of the assurance of several German short- 
hand experts (Dewischeit, Si6ttner, and Stdssel) that Bright’s system 
was capable of producing such texts. Mr. Matthews and Miss Doran 
base their opinions mainly on two arguments, both of which seem 
to me untenable. They start from the assumption that the steno- 
grapher on hearing a word for which there was no special symbol in 
the system, would have to make a search for a symbol to which the 
word was related, and that at the instant he had to form a “chain 
of associations before an appropriate charactery word could be reach- 
ed.” If, for instance, he had to write the verb ¢o run, he would have 
to look about for a synonymous word that had a special symbol in 
Bright’s tables. Certainly, if he had to make a long search on the 
spur of the moment, it was quite impossible for him to follow the 
dialogue of the actors. Nobody could dare to take down seriously any 
speech in Bright’s shorthand, unless he had not only learned to con- 
nect quickly all words of the language with Bright’s symbols, but 








32W. Matthews, ‘Shakespeare and the Reporters,’ Librery, 4th Series (1935), 
pp. 481-498; Madeleine Doran, ‘The Quarto of King Lear and Bright’s Short- 
hand,’ Modern Philology, xxxim (1935), 139-157. 
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also, by long practice, had got these associations so fast and firm in 
his mind, that he would reproduce them quite automatically. The 
verb run, e.g., must have been in his mind directly associated with 
the respective symbol.** Nobody can play the piano or use a type- 
writer as long as he has to search for the keys to be pressed down. 
They must come to his hand quite mechanically. And so it is also 
with every kind of shorthand, for as Matthews puts it, “reporting is 
almost a reflex action.”** 

Bright himself helps you to form such associations by giving you 
in a dictionary of 200 pages some 4500 words with the character words 
annexed. And the beginner might well commit these to his memory, 
and certainly will have done so as a start, though Bright allowed him 
to form his own associations. But he could make no practical use 
of shorthand unless he had formed associations going far beyond his 
master’s tables; and in doing so, he will more and more have emanci- 
pated himself from Bright’s suggestions, as we can see from Miss 
Seager’s transcript. But once more we must insist that he could 
not start reporting any speech or play before he had learned to con- 
nect all words of the language with Bright’s symbols; and the forma- 
tion of such connections had to be part of his preliminary training. 
In order to get sufficient proficiency in this, the Bright tiro might 
well have followed the advice which Edmund Willis (1616) gave to 
his pupils: “When you are in company and hear a word spoken, do 
but consider in your mind how you would express the same in writ- 


33In the same way, in re-transcribing his notes, he would not read the symbol 
for am as am and then convert it into és. But the sign would directly suggest 
to him the word is. 

34For this reason I cannot admit that Mr. Matthews’ experiment with stu- 
dents who had not had the slightest practice in handling Bright’s system (de- 
scribed by him in Modern Language Review, 1932, and again in Library, 1935, 
and criticised by me in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 1932, p. 96 seq.) has any bearing 
on what an expert in Charactery could do with it. Again I must assert that 
those students could only guess which synonyms were meant, while the Bright 
stenographer who an hour or so before had heard the right words spoken would 
certainly much more easily hit upon the right synonym. For every stenogra- 
pher, though he cannot as a rule give a reliable account of what he had taken 
down, will remember single words, as all professional stenographers admit, es- 
pecially words which have given him trouble. This is assumed also by John 
Willis (1622), who advises his pupils to correct deficiencies of their shorthand 
reports, “immediately after the sermon or speech is ended, while all the passages 
thereof are still in mind.” Matthews’ experiment is also somewhat vitiated by 
introducing transcriptions like “sound you ‘faces ‘anger’, etc., instead of the 
original symbols, because a Bright expert had certainly associated the symbols 
not only with the “characterical” words, but also with all the synonyms or 
semi-synonymous words which could be expressed by it. Unless we assume this, 
it is impossible that any practical use could be made of the system. 
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ing; and the custom of this will bring you to great readiness.” So a 
Bright stenographer might have prepared himself also for taking 
down a play by just sitting in the theatre and now and then jotting 
down a difficult expression which required consideration. This would 
diminish the danger of his being detected as a reporter by the officers 
of the theatre, and at the same time would help him to cut down 
the number of visits to the theatre necessary to correct his notes.*® 
But granting all this, it must be admitted that, no doubt, it required 
a specially trained and much practiced stenographer to take down a 
Shakespearean play in Bright’s shorthand.*® 

The other argument in objection is based on the assumption that 
there was a specially high rate of speaking in the days of Shake- 
speare. There seem to be two ways of forming an opinion about the 
Elizabethan speech-tempo. Professor Hart®* and others have pointed 


35Mr. Matthews tries to invalidate my argument that the stenographer might 
have revisited the theatre for correcting his notes, by asking, “Why did he leave 
the quartos so imperfect?” My answer is, first, because he, like both actors and 
readers of his time, did not worry much about absolute correctness of the text, 
as even now-a-days the theatre is not over-anxious of preserving every word of 
the author. Secondly, because already the spoken text, as he heard it from the 
stage, was more or less imperfect through the failing memory or carelessness of 
the actors and free handling of it by a stage-hand. This explains also why the 
quarto texts vary a good deal in their correctness. 

36Qpponents of the shorthand theory seem to assume that only poor hackney 
writers would engage in reporting plays by shorthand. Therefore it is worth 
noting that, when Macklin’s Love d-la-Mode appeared in the Court Miscellany 
(1766), the text had been taken down by a prominent shorthand writer, Joseph 
Gurney (¥ 1770), who in 1750 had published a handbook of “Brachygraphy” 
and for 19 years was the official stenographer at the Criminal Court at the 
Old Bailey. 

37Alfred Hart, Review of English Studies, vir (1932), 404-407, and “Acting 
Versions of Elizabethan Play,” Rev. Engl. Stud. x (1934), 1-28. I am afraid 
that scholars begin to take the “two hours traffic of our stage” too literally 
and too rigorously. Of course, two hours was the usual length of a public per- 
formance, just as one hour is now supposed the actual length of a public lec- 
ture. But how often is this limit exceeded by a quarter or a half-hour, and 
even by a whole hour and more, and that by speakers who themselves had referred 
to “this short span of an hour’! In the same way we have to reckon with 
Elizabethan performances of 214-3 hours and more (—Court performances were 
even much longer—), as may be seen from many references to a longer duration. 
Fenton (1574) and Northbrooke (1577) speak of “two or three hours,” Whet- 
stone (1578) of three hours, though Decker seems to regard 3 hours as an ex- 
ceptionally long period, and the introduction to Bartholomew Fair (1614) men- 
tions “the space of two hours and a half and somewhat more.” And Lord 
Hunsdon ordered his players “to begin at two and to have done between four 
and five,” which means that as a rule he reckons with more than 2 hours. Prof. 
Hart’s objection to a three hours’ performance is that “the audience patronising 
it would not know whether they would be able to leave the theatre at 4 or 5 
o’clock. .,. . Country visitors and residents of the more distant parts of Lon- 
don [—but London was a small town in Elizabethan days—] would scarcely 
dare to risk a visit to the theatre, . . . if they were likely to be detained till 
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out that the usual length of an Elizabethan performance on the public 
stage was about two hours, “the two hours’ traffic of our stage,” as 
Shakespeare calls it in the prologue to Romeo and Juliet. Taking 
into account that the actual length of Elizabethan plays is between 
2000-4000 lines, that would mean that some 16000-32000 words had 
to be recited within two hours. So Hart makes out that Shakespeare’s 
plays must have been delivered at an average speed of 20 lines per 
minute, which, according to Mr. Matthews, would compel the sten- 
ographer to write nearly 200 words per minute.* And this, as all 
will agree, would tax the skill of a present-day expert equipped with 
a by far better shorthand system. 

What Hart did with Elizabethan plays, Matthews did with Eliza- 
bethan sermons. He made out that the average length of an Eliza- 
bethan sermon was one hour, and then points out a sermon by 
Sanderson, preached in 1637, which contains some 11,200 words and 
therefore would have been preached at the rate of 180 words per 
minute. This sermon seems specially appropriate for our purpose, 
because, as the author assures us, “I was forced to cut off here and 
there part of what I had penned, as it was fit I should proportion 
my speed as near as I could to the hour.” But the phrase “as near 
as I could” seems to imply that he actually preached longer than an 
hour,—a bad habit in which preachers and professors of all ages seem 
to indulge. If we could assume that Mr. Sanderson allowed himself 
to preach for 1'4 hours—occasionally we hear of preaching up to 
three hours in the seventeenth century,—we would get 125 words per 
minute,—which, as Professor Goodenough tells me, is about the quick- 
est rate of speaking for a sermon, if the preacher wants to be under- 
stood by all. And this agrees with the fact that the sermons of 
Smith and Egerton which have come down to us printed from short- 
hand reports, contain on an average only 5000 words, which means 
that they were spoken at the rate of 84 words per minute. Because 


thic Ai ; 1 


‘t fall in with the 180 words rate of Sanderson’s sermons, 


after half-pa t four.” But such considerations would apply only to the busy 
and precise modern Englishman; they would hardly hold good for the naive, 
unsophisticated Elizabethan play-goer, who most likely thought “the longer the 
better,” and did not care a straw when he came home from a play. Hart’s 
siderations would certainly not appeal to the modern German who is used 
to variations from 2-5 hours in the duration of consecutive performances. 
‘This arithmetic seems to be not quite correct, since 20 lines per minute 
would make only 160 words per minute, the average number of words in a 
Shakespeare line being 8 words. But Hart makes an allowance of 15 minutes 
for entrances, exits, and acting apart from speaking—Miss Doran allows 175 
words per minute 
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Matthews concludes that the shorter sermons were not complete ver- 
batim reports of the spoken sermons; and he uses this supposition 
to support his theory that Bright’s system was unfit to report a ser- 
mon word for word. The speech-tempo of 200 words per minute 
for a play and 180 words for a sermon is, however, absolutely impos- 
sible for Shakespeare’s time. It would seem that with the advance 
of civilization there has been an increase in the speech-tempo. Cer- 
tainly the age of Marlowe and Bacon was a graver, statelier period 
than that of Pope and Addison. My experiences with primitive races 
(Samoans and Bantus) taught me that the less advanced in culture 
a people is the slower is its rate of speaking. Witness also the much 
slower rate of speaking in agricultural districts all over the world. 
And, therefore, I feel entitled to assume that, in Shakespeare’s time, 
the ratio of speaking must have been slower, perhaps much slower, 
than now-a-days. And if, at the present time,—at least according to 
German stage conventions—so highly poetical a language as Shake- 
speare’s verse is recited at a rate hardly higher than 125 words per 
minute on an average,*® we may conclude that an Elizabethan actor 
may have spoken only between 100-120 words per minute.*? And 
that would allow a shorthand writer almost double the time allotted 
to him by Matthews. 

To conclude: I do not think that the question about the basis of 
the text of Shakespeare has been settled yet; nor do I think that 
the part played by shorthand in it has yet been sufficiently cleared 
up. But I do think that we should spend more time on painstaking, 
minute investigations of the texts of individual Elizabethan plays 
than on full-worded, off-hand pronouncements of a general character. 
And I do think that the question of the text of the greatest drama- 
tist is important enough to enlist any help that might throw light 
on this most perplexing problem of English literature, and I believe 
that in this connection we should give a chance also to the theory 
of shorthand reports. 





39For the pathetic passages in the more serious kind of drama the rate of 
speed would be even much slower—occasionally going down to about 100 
words per minute—and in comedies it may become considerably quicker. 

40Of course, on the modern English and American stage the speech tempo 
is much quicker on an average, because in both countries recitation of ve- 
is less emotional and pathetic and more subdued than in Germany and Fran 
and falls in much more with the habits of every day speech. But the pas- 
sionate tension of the Elizabethan soul certainly demanded a more emotional 
kind of delivery which requires a slower rate of speaking. Probably also tlie 
bustle and noise in an Elizabethan theater would induce the actor to speek 
comparatively loud, and this, too, implies a slower tempo. 
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WALTON’S USE OF DONNE’S LETTERS 
By R. E. BENNETT 


Ohio University 


This note is concerned with the two “letters” by John Donne which 
Walton gives on pages 29-31 of the 1670 edition of the Lives. The 
second of these has been identified by Dr. Geoffrey Keynes' with the 
letter which appears on pages 48-54 of Letters to Severall Persons of 
Honour (1651).? This identification is misleading, for the apparent 
letter in Walton is actually made up of selections from five different 
letters. A careful examination of this synthetic letter, and of the other 
quotation from a letter of Donne’s which precedes it in Walton’s Life 
will not only permit us to describe these items more accurately than 
they have been described heretofore, but it will also furnish us with 
a concrete and unambiguous illustration of Walton’s method as a 
biographer. 

After speaking of Donne’s despondency during his residence at 
Mitcham, Walton announces that he will illustrate it by an “extract 
collected out of some few of his many Letters.” He then quotes and 
paraphrases parts of the letter which had been printed on pages 
151-153 of Letters (1651),° and closes it with “From my hospital at 
Micham, Aug. 10.” He takes this date line from another letter* not 
otherwise employed by him. The letter which he quotes was not writ- 
ten when Donne lived at Mitcham, nor in’ August of any year, but at 
sometime in January or February, 1613/14. The date is established 
by references to the Earl of Somerset’s marriage and the illness of 
John Harington. Walton did not quote these allusions, and was, there- 
fore, free to change the date of the letter. 

Having finished this paraphrase, Walton introduced the second ap- 


1A Bibliography of Dr. John Donne (Cambridge University Press, 1932), p. 94. 

“Cf. Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), 1, 
190-192. I refer to Gosse for the convenience of readers for whom the 1651 
volume is not available. My quotations are from Letters to Severall Persons 
of Honour. 

“Cf. Gosse, m1, 36-37; In Vol. I, p. 189, Gosse reprinted Walton’s paraphrase 
as a separate letter! 

‘Letters (1651), 208; cf. Gosse, 1, 189. 
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parent letter with the sentence: “Thus he did bemoan himself: And 
thus in other letters.” What follows is a composite of eight passages 
from five letters, all of which had been printed in 1651. The follow- 
ing chart will enable the curious reader to compare the texts. The 
five letters are designated as A, B, C, D, E. 


Walton (1670), pp. 29-31. Letters (1651) Gosse 
1. A. For, we hardly discover a sin . 
troubles have increased it: 49-50 I, 190-191 
2. B. ’tis now Spring . . . my lode grows 
heavier ; 78 I, 185 
3. A. and yet, I would fain . . . to be 
nothing, that is, dead. 50-52 T, 191 
4. C. But, Sir, though my fortune .. . 
should not repent loving me: 59 I, 194 
5. D. Sir, your own Soul . . . you to 
doubt it: 210 II, 117 
6. E. you would pity . . . most needs it, 
my Soul: 36-37 I, 197 
7. E. that is, I doubt ... goes not out. 32 I, 195 
8. E. Sir, I profess...JOHN DONNE,’ 37 I, 197 
Letters A and E had been reprinted by Walton in 1658. In this 
synthetic letter of 1670 he is faithful to no text, but there are de- 


tails which show that he is using the 1651 volume and not his owt 
reprint for these two letters. Letter B had been printed with Donne’s 
Poems (1633, etc.), but Walton’s source was the text of 1651. For 
Letters C and D he had no other source available. It is clear that 
Walton leafed through the 1651 volume while he was preparing this 
synthetic letter. 


To the composite, Walton added the date, “Sept. 7.” For this there 
can have been no authority. The date was probably attached to the 
letter in order to create a pleasing verisimilitude. 


When Walton, in 1658, reprinted several of Donne’s letters, he 
was remarkably faithful to the text of 1651, even in some cases to 
the extent of reproducing typographical peculiarities. In the passages 
under discussion from the 1670 edition of the Life, on the other hand, 
he had no intention of furnishing us with examples of Donne’s letters. 
His purpose was rather to illustrate Donne’s state of mind during the 


°Numbers 6 and 8 are really one passage, split by Number 7. 
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os) 
to 


Mitcham period. Consequently, he quoted and paraphrased with the 
utmost freedom. 

Donne’s apology for not answering a letter sooner is reduced to a 
bald complaint about the illness of his family and of himself. Most 
of an impersonal discussion about sins of omission is expunged (not 
without creating some incoherence) while Donne’s illustration, his own 
desire for the next life, is retained. When Donne said merely that 
his fortune “needed an occupation,” Walton makes him say that his 
fortune was grown so low as to need an occupation. A conceit in 
which Donne said that he must write because he was “in a place and 
season where I see every thing bud forth,” is omitted, and the melan- 
choly contrast between the season and himself is retained; and in Letter 
C, an elaborate expression of gratitude is reduced to an unmixed cry 
of woe. 

General observations are carefully omitted, while personal comments 
are not only retained, but sometimes intensified by the addition of 
phrases such as: i this time of my sadness; and therefore neither 
love it [the world] mor life; and (instead of ‘And there I stumbled 
toc”) and there I stumbled, and fell too. 


A particularly good example of Walton’s perversion of Donne’s 
meaning, by quoting out of context, by deliberately altering significant 
words in what he did quote, by adding phrases of his own, and by 
inadvertently blundering, occurs in Letter A, Passage 3. Donne had 
written: “but to be no part of any body, is to be nothing. At mosi, the 
greatest persons, are but great wens, and excrescences; men of wit and 
delightfull conversation, but as moales for ornament, except they be so 
incorporated into the body of the world, that they contribute some 
thing to the sustentation of the whole.” Out of this Walton made: 
but to be no part of my body, is as to be nothing, and so I am, and 
Shall so judge my self, unless I could be so incorporaied into a part 
of the world, as by business to contribute some sustentation to 
the whole. By omitting an important phrase, by adding a personal 
thought which Donne did not express, and by substituting the pro- 
noun / for they, Walion has caused Donne to seem to talk directly 
about himself instead of about himself by means of a general truth. 
But when Walton altered any body to my body, he carried the process 
too far and committed an egregious blunder. 

Probably because he thought that a desire for the next life was not 


in itself a sin, Walton changed “with a desire of the next life” to 
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with an over earnest desire of the next life. Other alterations are de- 
signed to clarify and simplify Donne’s language, and some, perhaps, 
to improve it according to the standards of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. Thus “Every thing refreshes” becomes every other 
tree blossoms; “worldly encombrances,” worldly troubles; “incorpor- 
ated into the body of the world,” incorporated into a part of the 
world; “submitted my self to such a service,” subjected my self; “im- 
ployed those poor advantages, which I had,” exercise my poor abilities: 
“my fortune hath made me such as I am, rather a sicknesse and dis- 
ease of the world then any part of it,” my fortune hath made me such, 
as that I am rather a Sickness or a Disease of the world, than any 
part of it; “next week I shall be good news to you,” next week will 
bring you good news; and “my lothnesse to give over now, seems to 
my self an ill sign, that I shall write no more,” becomes my lothness 
to give over writing now, secms to my self a sign that I shall write no 
more. Many of these changes are not especially felicitous; they tend 
to obscure the force and point of the original. 

Although some modern readers of Walton have allowed themselves 
to be misled about the nature of these quotations in the 1670 Life, and 
have accepted them as actual letters, it was not Walton’s intention io 
deceive, for he introduced his paraphrases quite frankly as “an extract 
collected out of some few of his many Letters,’ and with “thus in 
other letters.” His omissions and alterations were, likewise, not in- 
tended to deceive; nor are they misleading if the reader remembers 
that it was Walton’s purpose to put in relief Donne’s gloom during 
his residence at Mitcham. That he accomplished this purpose by 
using passages from two letters which were not written within this 
period,® and by perverting the emphasis and sometimes the sense of 
what Donne wrote, does not necessarily mean that Walton’s result is 
inaccurate. His portrait of Donne at Mitcham may be essentially true 
regardless of the sources of the details used to make it. Although no 
single letter of Donne’s is made up of such unrelieved despair as 
Walton’s synthetic letter, yet the total impression received upon read- 
ing all of the extant letters, so many of which contain similar passages, 
is not very different from that which Walton creates. 


If Walton has erred, it is in omitting the lighter touches—the con- 
ceits—which in the actual letters convey to us a fact which we may 


6These are the letters from which the first extract is given (written early in 
1614), and Letter D, which was probably written in 1617, misprinted “1607,” 
in Letters (1651). 
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lose sight of in Walton—that Donne always kept his melancholy un- 
der control, and maintained his courage through his ever recurrent 
illness. Thus it is unfortunate that from Donne’s “I doubt not but 
next week I shall be good news to you, for I have mending or dying 
on my side, which is two to one,” Walton omitted the last clause. Per- 
haps he did not comprehend its sheer whimsicality, being, like Donne’s 
son-in-law, Edward Alleyn, insufficiently learned in the rhetoric of 
“the curioust schoole in Cristendom.”’ 
George Herbert Palmer said of Walton’s Life of Herbert: 


In spite of some petty inaccuracies . . . I believe that what Walton says is 

substantially true. But there is much which he does not say; and in general, 
his book should be judged rather as a piece of art than as even-handed his- 
tory. In painting a glowing picture an artist selects a point of view, and to 
what is visible from that point subordinates all else. So Walton works.? 
To this we may add that Walton not only omitted freely, but that he 
followed an unscientific and purely artistic method in the combina- 
tion and interpretation of the details of his portrait. The portrait is 
remarkably accurate, but we must not try to break it down and re- 
employ its elements. The apparent facts which Walton used are like- 
ly to be true only with reference to the larger purpose for which he 
employed them. 


*The English Works of George Herbert (2nd ed., Boston, 1907), 1, 45f. 
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SHIRLEY’S THE WEDDING AND THE 
MARRIAGE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY 


By AtFrreD HARBAGE 


University of Pennsylvania 


Although The Wedding by James Shirley is a play of no outstanding 
merit, the question of its date and source is of sufficient historical and 
human interest to merit consideration. The play is romantic in its 
cast, yet it may be that we should group it with the sophisticated 
comedies, The Ball, Hyde Park, The Gamester, and The Lady of 
Pleasure, wherein Shirley anticipated Restoration playwrights by draw- 
ing his materials, dangerously sometimes, from contemporary life in 
fashionable circles. The play brings us in contact with an engaging 
scandal concerning one of the most remarkable men of the seventeenth 
century—that philosopher, poet, and swashbuckler, Sir Kenelm Digby. 

If we accept Fleay’s' arguments (and all have done so) that the 
play licensed as “The Duke,” May 17, 1631, was identical with The 
Humourous Courtier, and the play licensed as “The Beawties,” Janu- 
ary 21, 1633, was identical with The Bird in a Cage, the score of plays 
licensed by Herbert to Shirley before the latter’s departure for Ireland 
in 1636-37 are all extant and were all in print by the year 1640— 
with a single exception. The exception is the play licensed as “The 
Brothers,” November 4, 1626. That Shirley’s extant play The 
Brothers, published in 1652, is not the play of 1626 but is identical 
with “The Politique Father,” licensed May 26, 1641, was argued by 
Fleay and has been generally accepted. Fleay’s attempt to identify 
“The Brothers” of 1626 with the anonymous Dick of Devonshire has, 
on the other hand, been just as generally rejected.*. A possibility 
hitherto unconsidered is that The Wedding, published by Shirley in 





'F. G. Fleay, Biographical Chronicle (London, 1891), u, 233-247. Fleay’s 
more important conclusions concerning the Shirley canon have been accepted 
and fortified by A. H. Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist (New York, 1915). See 
also the note by Joseph Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert 
(New Haven, 1917), p. 37. All references to Herbert’s records in the present 
article will be found under the date cited in Mr. Adams’ edition. 

“Most recently by A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellan- 
ist (Oxford, 1931), pp. 91, 103, 276-286. 
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1629, is identical, so far as the licensing records are concerned, with 
“The Brothers” of 1626, even though no brothers appear in the extant 
play and the earlier title is now inapplicable. 

The identification may be urged, with less illogic than at first ap- 
pears, on the odd and ordinarily indefensible grounds of pure conveni- 
ence. The Wedding is the only one of Shirley’s plays written before 
his departure for Ireland unaccounted for in the licensing records, just 
as “The Brothers” is the only Shirley title in the licensing records of 
this period unaccounted for by a published play. The publication of 
The Wedding followed upon the licensing record in question after an 
interval about normal for Shirley’s plays: Shirley had been writing 
only since 1625, so that The Wedding must date between 1625 and 
1629: and Shirley later gave ample evidence of his tendency to alter 
titles, if not texts, between the time of licensing and the time of pub- 
lication. Fleay, despite his eagerness to refute Bullen’s ascription of 
Dick of Devonshire to Heywood by claiming it for Shirley, would have 
been forced to make the identification here suggested had a pair of 
brothers appeared in The Wedding. 

The fact that brothers do not appear in the extant play is not the 
insuperable barrier it would appear were we less familiar with the mu- 
tations common in early dramatic texts. The type of compulsion 
responsibie for the present title and text of Believe as you List was 
not exerted upon Massinger alone. In Shirley’s case, Beauford and 
Marwood, principal male characters of The Wedding, may have been 
brothers in an original version. In the dramatis personae Marwood 
is described as “friend to Beauford,” but in the play as it progresses 
the two appear to be related, commonly addressing each other as 
“kinsman” or “cousin”—terms, be it noted, which could easily have 
been substituted for “brother” without disturbing original meters. Such 
lines as Marwood’s 


ey ee the blood you carry 
Doth warm my veins [too]; 
and Beauford’s 


And why may not a kinsman be a villain?“ 
illustrate the extent to which the relationship is insisted upon. The 
only artistic justification for establishing kinship in any degree be- 
tween Beauford and Marwood is that it makes more poignant their 
embroilment over the heroine Gratiana, and one would suppose that in 
such a case the writer’s first impulse would be to prefer the closest 


%Act. I, scene IV. 
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degree of kinship possible. In the main plot of the play, Marwood 
warns Beauford that he should not wed Gratiana, because she is un- 
chaste. Marwood thinks he himself has seduced Gratiana; actually, 
however, he has been deceived by the servant Cardona, who has acted 
as bawd to her own daughter impersonating Gratiana. It may be 
that in an original version of the play Marwood’s designs upon Gra- 
tiana had traded upon his fraternal resemblance to Beauford, so that 
he too was an impersonator, in which case the plot would have had 
that parallelism dear to the playwright of Shirley’s school. 


There is little profit in speculating upon the exact nature of the 
hypothetical original of The Wedding. All that need be maintained 
at this point is that there may have been such an original, and that 
it may have been called “The Brothers.” Now The Wedding itself, 
examined in a certain light, reveals an interesting fact: it is such a play 
as may have had to undergo alterations during its career if its author 
was to own it and retain a whole skin. No member of the fashionable 
world of London, and it was the fashionable world which was rapidly 
becoming the exclusive patrons of the drama, could have read this 
play in 1629 or have seen it staged between 1625 and 1629 without 
thinking immediately of the affair of Sir Kenelm Digby and Venetia 
Stanley. In the very years when the play must have been staged, the 
morals of Venetia, reigning beauty of her day, and the motives of 
Sir Kenelm, rising luminary of the court, were the theme of universal! 
speculation and the tid-bit of scandal. Sir Kenelm’s Private Memoirs 
were not to be made accessible to the world for two hundred years, 
but his love story was being bruited about in true or distorted form 
by every one who had the slightest contact with polite society. 


Only a word of reminder about the actual affair will be necessary 
here. Kenelm Digby, after contracting himself against his mother’s 
will to his childhood sweetheart, Venetia Stanley, departed for a pro- 
longed stay on the Continent. During his absence, Venetia moved in 
what was considered a fast set, and upon a report of her betrothed’s 
death, probably solaced herself with a lover—believed now to have 
been Sir Edward Sackville. Upon his return to England, Kenelm was 
convinced of the lady’s frailty, and himself solicited her favors, but 
failing to gain them, renewed his proposals of marriage despite the 
vehement protests of relatives and friends. The two were married in 


4See the note by G. F. Warner, Poems from Sir Kenelm Dighy’s Papers in the 
Possession of Henry A. Bright, Roxburghe Club (London, 1877), p. 49. 
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1625, but the groom did not openly acknowledge the ceremony until 
1627 after his wife had borne him two children. Shortly afterwards, 
he composed, for his personal use only, the autobiographical romance 
now known as his Memoirs,® in which he avows his belief in Venetia’s 
virtue, but unconsciously impugns it by over-protestation and by con- 
cluding rationalizations about the dispensability of chastity in women. 
We may add parenthetically that, whatever may be its evasions of 
the major issue, Sir Kenelm’s account is substantially true, and is a 
unique and sometimes beautiful record of a fervid love-affair. Before 
returning to Shirley’s The Wedding, it is necessary to add that one 
portion of the Memoirs recounts how two former friends of the lover, 
interested in causing a final break between him and his beloved, in- 
duce one “‘Famelicus” to pretend that he has first-hand knowledge of 
the lady’s easy virtue, whereupon Famelicus is challenged by the 
lover to a duel. 

Shirley’s play by no means dramatizes literally the affair of Kenelm 
and Venetia, but it utilizes themes from it in a way that would 
have been most conspicuous to the audience for which the play was 
written. In both the play and the actual affair (as later revealed in 
the Memoirs) an elderly female servant who is in league with a would- 
be seducer brings into jeopardy the reputation of her beautiful mistress; 
in both, a familiar of the lover tries to prevent a marriage by bearing 
a tale to the lover that he has the surest possible knowledge of the 
lady’s stoop to folly; in both, the lover challenges his informant to 
a duel; in both, the lover believes for a time in the guilt of his mis- 
tress and abandons his intention to wed; in both, the lady’s character 
is cleared and the projected wedding ensues. The play as we have it 
would not have proved displeasing to Sir Kenelm Digby. 

We may return now to the question of whether the play was always 
as we have it. Originally Shirley may not have been sufficiently cir- 
cumspect in utilizing fragments of rumor concerning a man self-de- 
scribed as “of such a hot spirit and so violent in things that concerned 
his honor’’—a man, in fact, who was an expert duellist and something 
of a bully. Shirley, despite his general independence of spirit, was 
amenable to pressure from above. In 1632 when Sir Henry Herbert 
protested angrily against The Ball because “ther were divers person- 
ated so naturally, both of lords and others of the court,’? Shirley re- 

°Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby . . Written by Himself (London, 1827). 


‘Private Memoirs, p. 251. 
“Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, J. Q. Adams, ed., p. 19. 
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vised the play, so that the present version ‘‘white-washes” social fes- 
tivities, the author contenting himself with the later allusion: 

oe There was a play on’t, [the subject of Balls] 

And had the poet not been bribed to a modest 

Expression of your antic gambols in’t, 

Some darks had been discovered, and the deeds too. 

In time he may repent, and make some blush, 

To see the second part danced on the stage.® 
The Wedding may have been an earlier instance of Shirley’s writing an 
offensive play; and the overt act originally committed may have been 
to make Beauford and Marwood brothers. 

Sir Kenelm Digby had a younger brother, John. In the Memoirs 
this brother is described in favorable terms early in the tale, and then, 
strangely enough, is mentioned no more although he was nearly of 
an age with Kenelm and must have been concerned in his love-affair, 
at least as one of the protestants against the marriage. John is men- 
tioned no more, we should say, unless he appears as one of the charac- 
ters who have escaped identification. Sir Kenelm wrote only the out- 
line of his story, as “an index to reduce the rest into his remem- 
brance.”® All his characters have fictitious names. Some of these are 
descriptive, as Hephestion for the Duke of Buckingham and Theage- 
nes for himself! Some are anagrammatical, as “Scanderbret” for Alex- 
ander Brett, “Leodivius” for Lewis Dives, and “Mauricana” or “Man- 
ricana” for Anna Manrique; one is both—‘“Stelliana” for Venetia 
Stanley.° What of “Famelicus’? the character who in claiming to 
have received the last favor from Stelliana receives in reward a chal- 
lenge from Theagenes, thus giving us our parallel with Marwood in 
Shirley’s play. “Famelicus,” through certainly no anagram for 
“John,” nevertheless means “Starveling,” and “Starveling” is the per- 
fect pseudonym (in that vein of sardonic humor which one subject al- 
ways evoked in the seventeenth century) for the disinherited—the 
younger brother. Could it have been John Digby who used the unique 


The Lady of Pleasure, Act I, scene, I. 

%Private Memoirs, p. 326. 

10The suggestive quality of these character names is noted, not in the printed 
edition of the Private Memoirs but in a contribution by J. G. N., Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Vol. 99 (1829), Part I, p. 312. Most of the characters have not yet 
been identified. G. F. Warner, of. cit., p. 15, suggests that “Famelicus” was 
George Kirke, who like Sir Kenelm, was a groom of the bed-chamber to King 
Charles: the Memoirs suggests that both Theagenes and Famelicus were of the 
King’s household. Whether John Digby, about whose early life little is discover- 
able, was also of the King’s household, I have been unable to determine. Like 
Kenelm, he spent much of his youth abroad; it is possible that he as well as 
Kenelm joined Charles’s entourage during the stolen visit to Spain. 
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method of trying to break off Sir Kenelm’s match with Venetia? Al- 
though Famelicus “was but the indiscreet instrument of others’ mal- 
ce,” his unhappy réle procured him the repute of a “rash and dishon- [| 
est coward.”"! If John Digby was the original of Famelicus, the fam- ~ 
ily pride of the Digby’s would have made it dangerous for Shirley to 
shadow him forth as Marwood, as he would have been doing merely by 
making Marwood and Beauford brothers instead of cousins. John Dig- Ff 
by himself, even though he had played no part in his brother’s love af- 
fair, would not have relished being identified as Marwood by an audi- 
ence which would certainly have identified Sir Kenelm as Beauford. 
Here then is a hint of why a play which, as we have hypothesized from 
other data, was called “The Brothers” in 1626 had become The Wed- 
ding (quite brotherless) by 1629. 

It will be well to suggest in conclusion that there is a way of look- 
ing at the relation of Shirley’s play to Digby’s love affair which in- 
volves less speculation and yet leaves undisturbed the essential fact 
that a relationship does exist. Digby’s “Famelicus’” may be simply 
a descriptive term, in which case — character Rawbone, an ex- 
cessively thin poltroon who worms his way out of a duel, assumes sig- 
nificance, inal Kueloasts duel in The Wedding does not parallel 
that of Famelicus in the Memoirs. It is possible, also, that The Wed- 


ding was not the play licensed as ‘“‘The Brothers,’ but was always in 
ranauwr ann — les weretttar Coon 24 J ans o4 4 
the nai we know and was thus written from design. Sir Kenelm 


Digby was one of those Caroline courtiers who hastened to patronize 
the drama when Queen Henrietta revealed spectacularly her own in- 
terest in plays. He dabbled at translating Italian pastorals, and be- 
came a favorite dedicatee of the playwrights. James Shirley was 
shrewd and adaptable. He may have perceived that a device more 
pleasing cack any dedication would be a play bathing the well-known 
love imbroglio in a rosy glow, and teaching Cockpit audiences the 


proper things to think about Venetia and her ardent Knight. 


Private Memoirs, pp. 244, 253. Sir Kenelm d not directly call Fameli 
liar and coward, but relate ths ea pisode put him in the position of such. 
John Digby was no coward, as his bra\ wl with Suckling (cf. John Aubrey. 
Brief Lives, Oxford, 1898, 1, 241). id ed subsequent career in the Civil Wars 
cf. Hector Britanricus (an ol nae “lif Paar Soc. Pub., 3rd. Ser., XVIII 


1910), 61-119. 
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SATIRIC ELEMENTS IN ROCHESTER’S 
VALENTINIAN 


By J. Harotp WILson 
The Ohio State University 


The possibility that the irrepressible satirist in the Earl of Roches- 
ter broke out in his revision of Fletcher’s Valentinian’ has passed un- 
noticed by his biographers and critics. Professor Sprague, in his study 
of the play, suggests that Rochester had himself in mind as the model 
for his new Valentinian.2 This theory seems to me untenable, and 
I suggest instead that the poet intended Valentinian as a portrait of 
Charles II, and that his own personality was reflected in the character 
of Maximus, the philosophical-minded favorite of the Roman emperor. 


It is not at all unlikely that Rochester may have been first attracted 
to the play by the fact that its theme and situations were so very ap- 
plicable to the age of Charles 11.7 Why, out of all the lumber of 
old plays available for revision, he chose so episodic and amorphous a 
drama as Fletcher’s Velentinian is difficult to explain except on some 
such grounds. Rochester was no hack dramatist; this was the only 
play he finished for the stage, and, with the exception of a scene from 
Sir Robert Howard’s The Conquest of China* and a draught for the 
first scene of a prose comedy, found by Professor Pinto in the manu- 


“Valentinian: A Tragedy. As ’tis Alter’d by the late Earl of Rochester.” Lon- 
don, printed for Timothy Goodwin, 1685. The play was produced in 1684, four 
years after its author’s death. 

“Arthur Colby Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage 
(1926), p. 168. 

“This applicability is recognized in the ironic Epilogue “Written by a Person 
of Quality.” 

Two monstrous things, produc’d for this our Age, 
And no where to be seen but on the Stage. 

A Woman ravisht, and a Great man wise, 

Nay honest too, without the least disguise. 
Another Character deserves great blame, 

A Cuckold daring to revenge his shame. 


*Reprinted by John Hayward in his Collected Works of John Wilmot, Eur! 
»f Rochester (1926), pp. 241-247. 
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script collection at Welbeck Abbey,” it was his only real dramatic 
effort. 

Rochester may have noted, too, the resemblance between the lead- 
ing figure of Fletcher’s play and Charles II. Although Valentinian 
and the Restoration monarch differed in temper—for Charles was an 
“easy King” of mild and merciful disposition, and the fictional Valen- 
tinian, like his real model, was a bloody-minded tyrant—they were 
alike distinguished for lechery, both were extravagant and luxurious 
seekers after pleasure, and both, in the popular opinion at least, were 
indifferent to the glories and responsibilities of empire.” 

Even Fletcher’s plot, with its story of the courtier’s virtuous wile, 
tempted by the emperor’s bawds and panders, and finally violated 
by Valentinian when all persuasions failed, must have had its echoes in 
Restoration court life. Not that Charles ever resorted to rape—he 
was never forced to that extreme—but to his contemporaries his court 
must have seemed an exclusive circle of bawds, panders, and titled 
prostitutes, all occupied with the fascinating game of sex intrigue, for 
themselves or for the king. There were plenty of less virtuous Lu- 
cinas, and plenty of husbands more complaisant than Maximus. The 
story of such a modest and virtuous lady as “La Belle Stuart,” for 
example, who, by resisting the amorous advances of the king and the 
tempting offers of his panders, only heightened Charles’s flames, who 
caught herself a good (and docile) husband in the Duke of Richmond, 
and who, thereafter, is said to have surrendered, is not too remote 
from the story of Fletcher’s chaste Lucina.? 

There was precedent, too, for dramatic attacks upon the king and 
his court. Pepys, for example, in an entry for April 15, 1667, tells 


5Reprinted by V. de Sola Pinto in his Rochester, Portrait of a Restoration 
Poet (1935), pp. 125-126. 

6In the great number of political and personal satires which distinguish the 
Restoration era, comparisons between Charles and his court on the one hand, and 
the tyrants of Rome and their satellites on the other, are common. Rochester, 
for example, in his verse satire “The Royal Angler,” likens Charles, pleased with 
the sport of gudgeon taking, to the Emperor Domitian, “When his Great God- 
ship stoop’d to catching Flies.” Similarly, the Duchess of Cleveland is compared 
to the Empress Messalina in “A Satyr which the King took out of his Pocket.” 

‘Remembering how Fletcher’s Valentinian labored to get his Lucina to court, 
the following quotation from Pepys is curiously apt. It is from an entry for 
January 14, 1668. “She [Mrs. Pierce] tells me that the Duchesse of Richmond 
do not yet come to the Court, nor hath seen the king, nor will not, nor do he 
own his desire of seeing her; but hath used means to get her to Court, but they 
do not take.” 

It is only fair to add, further, that in the opinion of Charles’s best biographer 
(Arthur Bryant, King Charles II (1931), p. 169) “better and direct evidence 
proves the gossips liars, for the lady’s virtue was king-proof.” 
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us of a play called “The Change of Crownes,” by Ned Howard, which 
“do abuse the Court with all the imaginable wit and plainness about 
selling of places, and doing everything for money.” Again, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1668, he saw Sir Robert Howard’s “The Duke of Lerma,” 
and wrote: “The play designed to reproach our King with his mis- 
tresses, that I was troubled for it. . .” But the easy Charles was 
never bothered by such attacks. 

Finally, it was distinctly characteristic of Rochester to incorporate 
personal satire in almost anything he wrote. As he said in “An Imita- 
tion of the first satyr of Juvenal,” 


Who can abstain from Satire in this Age? 
What Nature wants I find supply’d by Rage. 
In poem after poem he attacked the follies and vices of mankind 
in general, and those of the court and the king in particular. In 
1680 he wrote in his “Farewell”: 


Tir’d with the noysom Follies of the Age, 
And weary of my part, I quit the Stage; 
For who in Life’s dull Farce a part would bear, 
Where Rogues, Whores, Bawds, all the head Actors are? 
Long I with charitable Malice strove, 
Lashing the Court, those Vermin to remove. . . 
It seems almost incredible that he could have resisted the temptation 
to attack Charles through the character of Valentinian, even though 
such an attack might be inconsistent with the main theme of the play. 
From certain of Rochester’s additions to and minor alterations in 
the play we get concrete evidence of his efforts to identify Charles 
II with Valentinian. Such minor changes as the following can be ex- 
plained only on the ground that Rochester was trying to be as topical 
as possible. Significantly the themes dealt with also turn up with 
fair regularity in his verse satires. 
In Act I, iii, Fletcher puts into the mouth of Maximus these words: 


Who are call’d 
And chosen to the steering of the empire, 
But bawds and singing-girls? 
Now the Duchesses of Cleveland and of Portsmouth, whatever their 
other virtues, could hardly have been called singing-girls. So Roches- 
ter enlarges the passage to 
Who are call’d 


And chosen to the steering of his Empire, 
But Whores and Bawds and Traitors !> 
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The same theme and the same figure turn up in Rochester’s satire 
on “Portsmouth’s Looking Glass,’ where, after a general attack upon i 
Charles’s famous mistress and her servants as rogues and traitors, the | 
poet concludes: 
You govern every Council-Meeting, 
. Make the Fools do as you think fitting: 
‘ Your Royal Cully has Command, 
3 : Only from you at Second Hand; 


‘ He does but at the Helm appear, 
Sits there and sleeps, while your Slaves steer 


The “Royal Cully,” of course, is Charles IT. 


Again, Fletcher’s Maximus complains of Valentinian (Act I, iii): 


a 
But why do these, the people ca “ his pleasures, 
Exceed the moderation of a m: 
‘ 
This Rochester alters to 
\nd what the fawning Court miscalls his Pleasures, 
Exceeds the Moderation of a Man... ® 
Ta7L 1 } : eB] } } 17? a 
While the passage is still applicable to Valentinian, why should Roch- 
alone? Seuciee ee ve ofre is Remepeenrent, pa ae “the fawning 
nav € E ii i L2e peopl tO i i Ing 
F wine Ban \ aoa oe +4 £ nant 7 _ +xr > 
urt, ni to acd the note oi contemporaneity? 
In many . en nit t fram the oriaoingal he rm li sec attr! 
in Many pa S taken d ct from the original, the g ities attrib- 
eae : ee nrannc “harlac P hou 
1 to xy Fletcher e so apropos to Charles that they 
? } r : } 
needed no change.'” Yet even in such passages Rochester added an oc- 
7 4 
casional toi ve timel and applicability. I example, 1 
\ IV a ‘ 1 a . 
t I\ O er rsion Valentinian boasts of his lusts and h 
innumerable juests,"* brags that his courtiers enjoy “each one an 
Ro« bi \ i i 4 
R ester, / AR 
i ‘The one important quality added by Rochester to debase the character ct 
Valentinian is the imputation of homosexualism in Act V, v. While this charg 
o iar as I can discover, was never made by historians against either the real 
Valentinian or Charles II, it is characteristic of the exaggeration of the satiri : 
and quite in keeping with Rochester’s delight in foul invective. ) 
T . . . vee? oa o 
1 “A Satire Which The King Took Out of His Pocket.” he seems to be r 
erring to the same unp int subject when he suggests that Charles “Go, prac- 
ise Heliogabalus’s Sin, Forget to be a Man, and learn to spin j 
fy 
11 ‘ . . - . . . . , - 4 
Ch: ] es’s_ promiscuity was a favorite topic with Rochester. See, as one ex- 
‘mp! > ou ' many, the lines from “A Satyr Which the King took out of his 
ket 


Was ever Prince’s Soul so meanlv Poor. 
To be a Slave to every little Whore ? 
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e heir, the royal seed of Caesar,”’'* and accuses the wife of one courtier 
n of being a Messalina. Upon the husband’s objection, Fletcher’s emperor 
e retorts: 
Tis oracle. 


The sins of other women, put by hers, 
Show off like sanctities. 


But Rochester’s monarch replies 


Tis oracle. 
The City can bear witness." 


Here “the City” can refer only to London, particularly the mercan- 
tile section, the severest critic of court and king." 


Three passages from Rochester’s pen, with no parallel in Fletcher’s 
original, are distinctly applicable to Charles. Of these, the first is 
suspiciously autobiographical, yet seems at first blush to come rather 
oddly from Rochester, who was, himself, a favorite of the king except 
for those periods when he was banished the court for too pointed 
satirical attacks. The passage is found in a speech by Rochester's 

- Maximus: 


By the Gods, 
I’de rather be a Bondslave to his Pandars, 
Constrain’d by Power to serve their vicious Wills, 
Than bear the Infamy of being held 
y A Favourite to this foul flatter’d Tyrant.15 


That this was Rochester’s own attitude toward Charles IT is shown 
by a passage from the poet’s “An Imitation of the First Satyr of 
Juvenal,” where, speaking in his own person he says of the then reign- 
ing favorites: 


Ranelaugh and fearful Mulgrave are preferr’d: 
Virtue’s commended, but ne’er meets Reward. 
May I ne'er be like these, I’ll ask no more; 
i I could not be the Men, to have the Pow’r. 


12This reminds one inevitably of Rochester’s sly aside, on hearing an appeal 
to Charles as “the father of his people.” “Of a good many of them,” the Ear! 
is said to have whispered. See E. Beresford Chancellor, Old Rowley, p. 13. 

13Rochester, Act V, ii. 

14Note what Marvell, who may be said to speak for the City, says of Charles 
in the second part of “Nostradamus’s Prophecy” (Margolis’ ed., p. 171): 


Then the English shall a Greater Tyrant Know 
Than either Greek or Gallick Story shew, 
Their Wives to his Lust expos’d, their Wealth to his spoyle. 


15Rochester, Act I, i. 
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The second passage from the play, decidedly more applicable to 
Charles II than to Valentinian, causes a curious confusion. Again it 
is Rochester’s Maximus discussing the qualities of his master. 


Yet even his Errors have their good Effects 

For the same gentle temper which inclines 

His Mind to Softness, does his Heart defend 
From savage thoughts of Cruelty and Blood, 
Which throu’ the streets of Rome in streams did flow 
From hearts of Senators under the Reigns 

Of our severer Warlike Emperors! 

While under this scarcely one Criminal 

Meets the hard Sentence of the dooming Law, 
And the whole World dissolv’d into a Peace, 
Owes its Security to this Man’s Pleasures... 1% 


I can find no authority for assigning to Valentinian III such a 
‘gentle temper” and merciful disposition, but there is plenty of au- 
thority for assigning those qualities to Charles, whose clemency, not 
only toward his own lawless favorites, but even toward such a no- 
torious rascal as Colonel Blood, who attempted to steal the crown 
jewels, was astounding. In his verse satires, Rochester often refers 
to the king as “easy Charles.” In his poem on “The Restauration,” 
he hits at the episode of Colonel Blood. While in a satire for which, 
the title informs us, he was banished the court, we find the lines, 


Him [Charles] no Ambition moves to seek Renown 
Like the French Fool to wander up and down, 
Starving his Subjects, hazarding his crown. 


I am tempted to suggest, further, that Charles’s known disinterest in 
the Dutch wars, and his dependence upon Lewis of France for sub- 
sidies, following the infamous Treaty of Dover, may give point to the 
last two lines in the speech. 


The confusion in the play resulis from this attempt to make of 
Valentinian a merciful and gentle soul, which, to judge by the re- 
mainder of the play, he distinctly is not. Yet Rochester made some 
effort at consistency, even deleting, in the following scene from Fletch- 7 
er’s play, a passage from Aecius’ speech to the emperor which would : 
have spoiled the effect: 


'SRochester, 
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So I hope, sir— 


And that you rather study cruelty, 

And to be fear’d for blood, than loved for bounty, 
(Which makes the nations, as they say, despise ye,) 
Telling your years and actions by their deaths 

Whose truth and strength of duty made you Caesar.'* 


Whatever other faults Charles may have had, he certainly never 
studied cruelty nor desired to be “fear’d for blood.” 


The third important passage is found in the fifth scene of the last 
act of Rochester’s version, a scene which owes no debt whatsoever to 
Fletcher. Again Maximus is the speaker, and he is preparing to 
attack Valentinian. He cries: 


Hold me you Gods; and judge our Passions rightly, 
Lest I should kill him; kill this luxurious Worm, 
Ere vet a thought of Danger has awak’d him. 
End him even in the midst of night-Debauches, 
Mounted upon a Tripos, drinking Healths 

With shallow Rascals, Pimps, Buffoons and Bawds, 
Who with vile Laughter take him in their Arms, 
And bear the drunken Caesar to his Bed, 

Where to the scandal of all Majesty, 

At every grasp he belches Provinces, 

Kisses off Fame, and at the Empires ruine, 

Enjoys his costly Whore. 


The application of this to Charles II is obvious. There are many 
contemporary witnesses to the “night-Debauches,” and Rochester 
himself, in his verse satires, has much to say about the “shallow Ras- 
cals, Pimps, Buffoons and Bawds” who surrounded the king. How 
much of a drunkard Charles was, it is difficult to say,!* but for pur- 
poses of satire Rochester evidently chose so to describe him. He 
ends “The Royal-Buss” in words which are significantly apropos: 


Then Ports—th, the incestuous Punk 
Made our most gracious Sov’raign drunk. 
And drunk she made him give the Buss 
That all the Kingdom’s bound to curse, 
And so red hot with Wine and Whore, 
He kicked the Commons out of door.!9 


And as for the “costly Whore” enjoyed “at the Empires ruine,” any 


17Fletcher, Act I, iii. 

'8Charles’s chief apologist, H. M. Imbert-Terry (A Misjudged Monarch, 1917, 
pp. 17-18) denies that the king was given to over-indulgence. He refuses to ac- 
cept such evidence as Pepys’s entry for September 23, 1667, with its story of the 
king and his brother “in such a maudlin pickle as never men were.” 

i8SThe reference here seems to be to the proroguing of Parliament in April 


1671, an affair in which the Duchess of Portsmouth is supposed to have had a 
hand 
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of Charles’s titled mistresses would serve as the possible reference, but 
the Duchess of Portsmouth is the one most viciously attacked by 
Rochester elsewhere, and by all accounts the most expensive of the 
Stuart seraglio. 

In view of the foregoing evidence, it seems rather more than prob- 
able that Rochester intended the character of Valentinian as a hit 
upon the king. It is curiously significant that most of the evidence 
I have cited comes from the first and last scenes of the altered version. 
It is as if Rochester began his work with the intention of making 
Valentinian a definitely recognizable portrait of Charles, was unable 
to mold his material to his purpose after the opening scene, and made 
a desperate attempt to realize it in the last scene. It is interesting 
to speculate on how much clearer the picture might have been had 
Rochester lived to finish his work. 














SHELLEY AND CALDERON 


By Eunice JorNner GATES 


Texas Technological College 


In discussing Shelley’s relationship with the dramas of Calderon, 
Sefior Madariaga establishes several points of contact between these 
two poets whose works at first sight might have seemed to be diamet- 


rically opposed to each other." 


I should like to suggest some addi- 


tional instances of Shelley’s apparent indebtedness to Calderén. 


Shelley’s use in The Cenci of “a most sublime passage in E/ Purga- 
torio de San Patricio of Calderén,”? where a chasm is described as a 


\Salvador Madariaga, Shelley and Calderén and Other Essays on English and 


Spanish Poetry, London, 1920. 


2Shelley’s note in the Preface to The Cenci. 


very close: 

And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 

Which has, from unimaginable years, 

Sustained itself with terror and with 
toil 

Over a gulf, and with the agony 

With which it clings seems slowly com- 
ing down; 

Even as a wretched soul hour after hour 

Clings to the mass of life; yet clinging 
leans; 

And leaning, makes more dark the dread 
abyss 

In which it fears to fall; beneath this 
crag 

Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns; below 

You hear but see not an impctuous tor- 
rent 

Raging among the caverns and a bridge 

Crosses the chasm; and high above there 
grow, 

With intersecting trunks, from crag to 
crag, 

Cedars, and yews, and pines; whose tan- 
gled hair 

Is matted in one solid roof of shade 

By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday 
here 

T is twilight, and at 
night. 

(The Cenci, Act. III, sc. i.) 


sunset blackest 


The two passages are indeed 


No ves ese pefiasco, que parece 

que se esta sustentando con trabajo, 
y con el ansia misma que padece, 

ha tantos siglos que se viene abajo? 
Pues mordaza es que sella y enmudece 
el aliento a una boca, que debajo 
abierta est4, por donde con pereza 
el monte melancolico bosteza. 

Esta, pues, de ciprés rodeada, 

entre los labios de una y otra pena, 
descubre la cerviz desalifiada, 

suelto el cabello, a quien sirvié de grefia 
inutil yerba, aun no del sol tocada, 
donde en sombras y lejos nos ensefa 
un espacio, un vacio, horror del dia, 
funesto albergue de la noche fria. 
(El purgatorio de San Patricio, 
Astrana Marin, p. 1365.) 


ed. 
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yawn of the melancholy mountain, seems to have been only the first 
use of a figure which reappears in other poems written after 1819. 
Thus, we see in the last Act of Prometheus Unbound, composed at 
Florence toward the end of 1819, the following passage which, as can 
be readily seen, is reminiscent of Beatrice’s description of the chasm: 


This is the day which down the void abysm 

At the Earth-born’s spell yawns for Heaven’s despotism, 
And Conquest is dragged captive through the deep; 

Love, from its awful throne of patient power 

In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery steep, 

And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 

And folds over the world its healing wings. 


Again this same passage is recalled in 4n Allegory, a short poem writ- 
ten in 1820 and published by Mary Shelley after the poet’s death: 


A Portal as of shadowy adamant 
Stands yawning on the highway of the life 
Which we all tread, a cavern huge and gaunt, 
Around it rages an unceasing strife 
Of shadows, like the restless clouds that haunt 
The gap of some cleft mountain, lifted high 
Into the whirlwinds of the upper sky. 


lhe Witch of Atlas, too, has similar lines: 


And down the streams which clove those mountains vast, 
Around their inland islets, and amid 

The panther-peopled forests, whose shade cast 
Darkness and odors, and a pleasure hid 

In melancholy gloom, the pinnace passed; 
By many a star-surrounded pyramid 


Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky, A 


And caverns yawning round unfathomably. 


Even in the fragment which is the last of Shelley’s productions we see 
traces of the famous passage: 


I was laid asleep 

Under a mountain, which from unknown time 

Had yawned into a cavern, high and deep. 
(The Triumph of Life, 311-313.) 


Strangely enough, this figure seems to have persistently haunted the ff 


imagination of both poets, for Calderén, in his turn borrowing the 
the image from Géngora’s description of the Cyclops’ cave in Poly- 
phemo, used it in approximately twenty of his plays. 

Other possible influences of Calderén upon Shelley are suggested 
by the following parallels: 
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I have endured a wrong so great and Y yo confuso y dudoso, 


strange triste y absorto, no tengo 
That neither life nor death can give me 4nimo para decirlo, 

rest. si le tuve para hacerlo. 
Ask me not what it is, for there are Tal es mi delito en fin 

deeds de detestable, de feo, 
Which have no form, sufferings which de sacrilego y profano 

have no tongue. (harto asi te le encarezco), 
(The Cenci, Act III, 139-142) que de haberle cometido, 


alguna vez me arrepiento. 
. .. unless (Purgatorio de San Patricio, Astrana 
The crimes which mortal tongue dare Marin, p. 1342.)* 


never name 
God therefore scruples to avenge. 
(Ibid., Act IV, sc. 4, 127-129.) 


Let none relent 

Who intend deeds too dreadful for a name 
Henceforth, if an example for the same 
They seek. 

(Julian and Maddalo, 455-458.) 


There seems to be a blood relationship linking the character of old 
Cenci to that of Lodovico Enio in El purgatorio de San Patricio. Both 
glory in their own wickedness and are capable of committing crimes un- 
believable to the average man. Of the two portrayals, however, Shel- 
ley’s far exceeds Calder6n’s in motivation of character and in power of 
presentation. The following lines show something of the attitude of 


these two characters toward crime: 


All men enjoy revenge, and most exult 
Over the tortures they can never feel, 
Flattering their secret peace with other’s pain. 
But I delight in nothing else. I love 
The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 
When this shall be another’s and that mine; 
And I have no remorse and little fear, 
Which are, I think, the checks of other men. 
This mood has grown upon me, until now 
Any design my captious fancy makes 
The picture of its wish—and it forms none 
But such as men like you would start to 
know— 
is my natural food and rest debarred 





Baste que tan malo sea, 

que aun no me arrepiento agora 
de mis cometidas culpas, 

y que quiera intentar otras: 
pues, jvive Dios! que mi vida, 
si fuera posible cosa 

escaparse, hoy fuera asombro 
del Asia, Africa y Europa. 
Hoy empezara a tomar 
venganza tan rigurosa, 

que en estas islas de Egerio 
no me quedara persona, 

en quien no satisfaciera 

la pena, la sed rabiosa 


“Much the same idea is seen in other plays of Calderén: 


Dicen, sefiora, que hay Delitos hay tan atroces, 

Delitos tales, que atentas Que ya cuando un hombre llega 

Las leyes se los dejaron, A cometerlos, no hay ley, 

Sin pronunciarles sentencia, Que disponga su sentencia; 

Por no prevenir, que habria Y es, porque nunca previno 

Quien los cometiese. La imaginacién, que hubiera quien los 
(Primero soy yo, 11, 305.) cometiese. 


(Saber del mal y del bien, 1, 159.) 
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Until it be accomplished. que tengo de sangre 
(The Cenci, Act I, sc. i, 78-91.) ae ' ; inns 
No, no me pesa morir, 

por morir muerte afrentosa, 

sino porque acabaran 

con mi edad temprana y moza j 
mis delitos. Vida quiero, ‘ 
para empezar desde ahora 

mayores temeridades; 

no, cielos, para otra cosa. 

(El purgatorio de San Patricio, 
Astrana Marin, p. 1354.) 


Another link beween The Cenci and Calder6n is seen in the passage 
where Giacomo draws his sword against his erst-while friend Orsino: 


Let the sword speak what the indignant tongue 
Disdains to brand thee with. 
(Act V, se. i, 54-55.) 
Much the same situation appears in scene 1 of Calderon’s EJ mdgtco 
Prodigioso* in a challenge to a duel thus translated by Shelley: 


Floro. Draw! 
Ii there were words, here is the place jor deeds. 


Lelio. Thou needest not instruct me; well I know 
That in the field the silent tongue of steel 
Speaks thus. 

Both Ei purgatorio de San Patricio and El médgico prodigivso con- 
tain descriptions of violent tempests at sea with waves lifting a vessel 
from the briny deep to the clouds of heaven. A Vision of the Sea, 
composed by Shelley in 1820, especially recalls the opening scene of 
El purgatorio:° 





*Cf. La dama duende, 1, 188, 210; Los empeiios de un acaso, m1, 284, 287; 
and Bien vengas, mal si vienes solo, 1v, 714. 
“Cf. Shelley’s translation of sc. ii from El mdgico prodigioso: 


What is this? ye heavens forever pure, 
At once intensely radiant and obscure! 
Athwart the ethereal halls 

The lightning’s arrow and the thunderballs 

The day affright 
As from the horizon round 
Burst with earthquake sound 

In mighty torrents the electric fountains: 

Clouds quench the sun, and thunder smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses heaven. 
From yonder clouds even to the waves below 

The fragments of a single ruin choke 
Imagination’s flight; : 

And nearer, see, the melancholy form 
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Tis the terror of tempest... 

The vessel, now tossed 

Through the low trailing rack of the 
tempest, is lost 

In the skirts of the thundercloud; now 
down the sweep 

Of the wind-cloven wave to the chasm 
of the deep 

It sinks, and the walls of the watery 
vale 

Whose depths of dread calm are un- 
moved by the gale, 

Dim mirrors of ruin, hang gleaming 
about; 

While the surf, like a chaos of stars, 
like a rout 

Of death-flames, like whirlpools of 
fire-flowing iron, 

With splendor and terror the black 
ship environ, 

Or, like sulphur-flakes hurled from a 
mine of pale fire, 

In fountains spout o’er it. In many 
a spire 

The pyramid-billows, with white points 
of brine, 

In the cope of the lightning incon- 
stantly shine, 

As piercing the sky from the floor of 
me oe. ... 

The intense thunder-balls which are 
raining from heaven 

Have shattered its mast, and it stands 
black and riven. 

The chinks suck destruction. The heavy 
dead hulk 

On the living sea rolls an inanimate 
bulk, 

Like a corpse in the clay which is 
hungering to fold 

Its corruption around it. 


Porque el mar alterado, 

En piélagos de montes levantado 

Riza la altiva frente 

Y saiudo Neptuno, 

Parece que importuno 

Turbo la faz, y sacudid el tridente, 
Tormenta el marinero se presuma; 
Que se atreven al cielo 

Montes de sal, piramides de hielo, 
Torres de nieve, alcazares de espuma. 


Pues en sus coéncavos senos 
Brama el viento, el mar se queja, 
Montes sobre montes fueron 
Las ondas, cuya eminencia 
Moja el sol, porque pretende 
Apagar las luces bellas. 

El fanal junto a los ciclos 
Parecid errado cometa, 

O exhalacién abortada, 

O desencajada estrella. 

Otra vez en lo profundo 

Del mar tocé las arenas, 
Donde, desatado en partes, 
Fueron las ondas funestas 
Monumentos de alabastro 
Entre corales y perlas. 


Besides his acquaintanceship with El purgatorio de San Patricio 
and El miégico prodigioso, Shelley knew £1 principe constante, La 


Of a great ship, the outcast of the sea, 


Drives miserably! . . 


And not alone the insane elements 
Are populous with wide portents, 
But that sad ship is a miracle 


Of sudden ruin . 


the ship’s 


Great form is in a watery eclipse 
Obliterated from the Ocean’s page, 


And round its wreck the huge sea-monsters sit, 
A horrid conclave, and the whistling wave 
Is heaped over its carcass, like a grave. 
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cisma de Inglaterra, Los cabellos de Absalon, and three or four others.® 
His susceptibility to “the splendor of particular passages” from 
El principe constante is attested by three lines of Spanish verse which 
appear with their translation in one of Shelley’s own notebooks. 
These lines, spoken by Don Fernando concerning the inconstancy 
of fortune, compose the first tiercet of Calderén’s famous sonnet on 
the rose, Estas, que fueron pompa y alegria.®® We also have Shelley’s 
statement in a letter to Peacock, dated September, 1819, that he 
had read about twelve of Calderén’s plays. In view of the resemblan- 
ces of the following passages to La vida es sueno, it seems likely, then 
that this play was one of those read by him at this time: 


Es verdad; pues reprimamos 


... . but in this life 
esta fiera condicién, 


Of error, ignorance and strife, 





Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream. 
(The Sensitive Plant.) 


This do, lest we 
Should fall as from a glorious pinnacle 
In a bright dream, and wake, as from 
a dream, 
Out of our worshipped siate. 
(Charles the First, scene it.) 


esta furia, esta ambicidén, 

por si alguna vez sofamos: 

Y si haremos, pues estamos 

en mundo tan singular, 

que el vivir solo es sofar; 

y la experiencia me ensefia 

que el hombre que vive, sueiia 

lo que es, hasta despertar. 
Suena el rey que es rey, y vive 

con este engano mandando, 

disponiendo y gobernando; 

y este aplauso que recibe 

prestado, en el viento escribe; 

y en cenizas le convierte 

la muerte (jdesdicha fuertc!): 

éque hay quien intente reinar, 

viendo que ha de despertar 

en el suefio de la muerte? ... 

éQué es la vida? Un frenesi: 

éQué es la vida? Una ilusion, 

una sombra, una ficcion, 

y el mayor bien es pequeiio; 

que toda la vida es sucio 

vy los suenos suefio son. 

(La vida es sueno, ed. Astrana Marin 

pp. 301-302.) 


here are passages in Hellas, too, that are reminiscent of Calderén’s 








masterpiece presenting man’s eternal struggle to distinguish between 
what is reality and what is illusion, to determine whether or not life 
is a dream, from which one awakens to face disillusionment and pos- 
sibly despair: 


Lett to the Gisbornes from Florence written November 16, 1819. 
Say > BRarms r > , ‘2 - _ 
‘4H. B. Forman, Note Books of Percy Bysshe Shellev. St Louis, 1911, I, 18 
1h ~ Y) . *., - 
El Princibe constante, Astrana Marin. 1412 
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.... this Whole 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision; all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles, and dreams; 
Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no being: 
Nought is but that which feels itself to be... . 
What thou seest 
Is but the ghost of thy forgotten dream; 
A dream itself, yet less, perhaps, than that 
Thou call’st reality. ... 
Do I wake and live? 
Were there such things? or may the unquiet brain, 
Vexed by the wise mad talk of the old Jew, 
Have shaped itself these shadows of its fear? 
It matters not!—for nought we see or dream, 
Possess, or lose, or grasp at, can be worth 
More than it gives or teaches. Come what may, 
The future must become the past, and I 
As they were, to whom once this present hour, 
This gloomy crag of time to which I cling 
Seemed an Elysian isle of peace and joy 
Never to be attained—I must rebuke 
This drunkenness of triumph ere it die, 
And dying, bring despair. Victory! poor slaves! 


That another play of Calderén’s, La cisma de Inglaterra, made a 
profound impression upon Shelley is demonstrated by the following 
note, published by Medwin in 1847 in his Life of Shelley: 


But we also read a tragedy of Calderon’s which, though it cannot:compete with 
Shakespeare’s Henry the VIII, contains more poetry—the Cisma d’Inglaterra. 
Shelley was much struck with the characteristic Fool who plays a part in it,” and 
deals in fables, but more so with the octave stanzas (a strange metre in a drama, 
to choose) spoken by Carlos, enamorado de Anna Bolena, whom he had met at 
Paris, during her father’s embassy. So much did Shelley admire these stanzas 
that he copied them out into one of his letters to Mrs. Gisborne. 


These stanzas with which Shelley “was much struck” contain an artis- 
tic development of two metaphors comparing the lover’s heart to the 
bee that hovers around the rese, and to the moth that circles around 
the flame. The latter comparison is a favorite one with Calderén‘ 


*Again Medwin speaks of this desire of Shelley's to imitate Calderén’s humor- 
ous character Pasquin: “Shelley meant to have made the last of King’s fools, 
Archy, a more than subordinate among his dramatis personae, as Calderén had 
done in his Cisma de Inglaterra, a fool sui generis, who talks in fable, ‘weaving 
a world of mirth out of the wreck of all around’.” 

‘The following passages from Calderén employ this metaphor in much the 
same way that Shelley does: 

Un deseo, ay de mi! tan remontado, Si emojos, sefiora, son 

Que osd con alto vuelo Que mi atrevimiento espera, 
Calarse entre las nubes de algun ciclo, Porque con alas de cera 
Donde el fuego vecino, He tocado la region 
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and seems to have served as an inspiration to Shelley for a similar 
image in Epipsychidion”: 


Then from the caverns of my dreamy Hast thou not marked the moth’s en- 


youth amoured flight 
I sprang, as one sandalled with plumes About the Taper’s flame at evening 
of fire, hour, 
And towards the lodestar of my one Till kindle in that monumental fire 
desire His sunflower wings their own funer- 
| flitted, like a dizzy moth, whose eal pyre? 
flight (Passage from La cisma de Ingla- 


Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light, terra translated by Medwin and Shel- 
When it would seek in Hesper’s set- ley.) 
ting sphere 
A radiant death, a fiery sepulchre, 
\s if it were a lamp of earthly flame. 
(Il. 216-223.) 


The same metaphor is again used by Shelley throughout Epipsy- 
chidion to represent the flight of his muse into the realm of love: 


Sweet Lamp! my moth-like Muse has burned its wings . . . 
Ah! woe is me! 

What have I dared? where am I lifted? How 

Shall I descend, and perish not? 
woe is me! 

The wingéd words on which my soul would pierce 

Into the height of love’s rare Universe, 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire 

I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire! 


In addition to the verbal resemblance there is still another bond 
linking the above passage with Calderon. We have here another ex- 
ample of Shelley’s falling under the spell of Calderén’s architectural 


Con ligereza suma, Del fuego, donde abrasadas 
Abrasada la pluma, Las hojas, que el aire mueve, 
Subid deseo, y mariposa vino Son mariposas de nieve, 


(El mayor encanio amor, 1, 296.) Con visos iluminadas: 
Castigue tanto esplendor 
Mi inadvertencia en los ojos, 
Flechando penas y enojos 
Rayo a rayo, y flor a flor. 
(Saber del mal y del bien, 1, 146.) 


Other examples of this metaphor are found in: Saber del mal y del bien, 1, 


151; El sitio del Breda, ibid., p. 247; El astrologo fingido, ibid., p. 502; Mananas | 
de abr’ y mayo, ibid., p. 638; El purgatorio de San Patricio, Astrana Marin, p. 
1340; Mejor estd que estaba, m1, 425; El castillo de Lindabridis, 1v, 679. 
{ 
“Ci. also in Shelley’s The Witch of Atlas: 


. such clouds as flit 
Like splendor-wingéd moths about a taper, 
Round the red west when the sun dies in it ( 
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style, an influence which Seflor Madariaga'” has conclusively shown 
to have been the determining factor in setting the pattern for the 
Ode to the West Wind. Again a trace of this symmetric framework 
can be noticed in the following passage: 


She met me, Stranger, upon life’s rough way, 

And lured me towards sweet death; as Night by Day, 
Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift Hope, 

Led into light, life, peace. 

(Epipsychidion, ll. 72-75). 


Another favorite Calderonian metaphor is that of the silkworm 
which constructs its own tomb." Calderén’s use of this figure may 
have been in Shelley’s mind when he wrote these other lines from 
Epipsychidion: 

Narrow 
The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object, and one form, and builds thereby 


A sepulchre for its eternity. 
(Il. 169-173.) 


The above suggestion is all the more plausible, when we consider 
that Shelley had used this figure before in the opening lines of a let- 
ter to Maria Gisborne, the “accomplished lady” who had first intro- 
duced him to the study of Calderén: 


100p Cit. p. 16: “I venture to suggest that the composition of the ‘Ode to 
the West Wind’ is the most brilliant example of Calderon’s action over Shelley. 
Shelley wrote this poem when in the height of his fever of admiration for the 
Spanish genius whom he had recently discovered, late in the autumn of 1819. 
The plan of the four stanzas is typically Calderonian: the first stanza might 
be called ‘The Leaf’; the second ‘The Cloud’; the third ‘The Wave’; the fourth 
sums up: 

‘Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud’! 

Under the skilful and subtler development of Shelley, the familiar style of 
Calderén’s symmetric architecture is apparent, and the ease with which Shelley, 
perhaps unconsciously, appropriated a form of composition peculiar to Calderén 
is a very suggestive sidelight on the true nature of the spiritual relationship 
between the two poets.” 


See the following: 


Cuyo majfioso artificio Ay de mi, que he querido 
logré, cusano de seda mi muerte fabricar! Gusano he sido 
la tumba de su capillo, que labro por su mano su sepulcro. 
para sepultarse en ella, (El purgatorio de San Patricio, ibid., 
copo hilado de si mismo. p. 1357.) 

(El Conde Lucanor, Astrana Marin, 

p. 667.) 


Other passages containing this metaphor are: La hija del aire, I, ibid., p. 947; 
Duelos de amor y lealtad, ibid., p. 1295; El laurel de Apolo, u, 156; and El 
escondido vy la tapada, 1v, 128. 
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The spider spreads her webs whether she be 

In poet’s tower, cellar, or barn, or tree; 

The silkworm in the dark green mulberry leaves 
His winding sheet and cradle ever weaves; 

So I, a thing whom moralists call worm, 

Sit spinning still round this decaying form, 

From the fine threads of rare and subtle thought— 
But a soft cell, where when that fades away 
Memory may clothe in wings my living name 
And feed it with the asphodels of fame, 

Which in those hearts which must remember me 
Grow, making love an immortality. 


Of course, any one of the foregoing resemblances might be dismisse:! 
on the grounds of coincidence, but when they are viewed as a whole 
it appears unlikely that so striking a series of parallels would be due 
to chance alone, especially when we consider Shelley’s own words con- 
cerning his admiration for Calderon: 


* 


. . . that majestic tongue 
Which Calderén over the desert flung 
Of ages and of nations—and which found 
An echo in our hearts... . 
(Letter to Maria Gisborne, \l. 180, 183.) 








OZYMANDIAS 
By D. W. THompson 


Shelley and Horace Smith each published a sonnet entitled “Ozy- 
mandias” in Leigh Hunt’s Examiner early in 1818.' Both poems de- 
scribe the broken statue of Ozymandias and cite the inscription said 
by Diodorus Siculus to have been beneath it.2 The poets were close 
personal friends, and Smith visited Shelley at Marlow at the close 
of 1817.5 Accordingly Mr. H. B. Forman wrote that he suspected a 
friendly competition, although the poets may have written independ- 
ently, 


both reading the account of the leg in some contemporary newspaper. Or it 
may be that Smith’s Sonnet was meant to set Shelley right as to his facts. There 
is an air of literality about Smith’s that convinces us he gave the inscription 
correctly ; and it is more than likely that he was right in recording one leg instead 
of two legs and a face.* 


It would have been remarkable had either poet been “right as to 
his facts,” for the facts were scarcely known. The fragment of the 
colossus of Ozymandias (Ramses II) lay in the forecourt of the 
Ramesseum, across the Nile from Luxor, as it does today. There 
was no face, and neither one leg nor two; and the vainglorious in- 
scription recorded by Diodorus is not on the pedestal.° The only de- 
scription of the statue which could have supplied the poets with the 
facts correctly is found in the Description de Egypte published by 
Napoleon’s order in 1809, and even this expected that some hiero- 
glyphs, unreadable in Shelley’s day, would prove to be the inscription 


1Shelley’s appeared on January 11, 1818, and Smith’s on February 1, 1818, 
with the note: “Sir,—The subject which suggested the beautiful sonnet, in a late 
number, signed ‘Glirastes,’ produced also the enclosed from another pen, which, 
if you deem it worthy insertion, is at your service. H. S.” 

2See I. 47; tr. C. H. Oldfather (Loeb Classical Library, 1933, I, 167ff.). 

3Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (1887), u, 173. 

4The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Harry Buxton Forman 
(1882), m1, 410. 

‘Arthur E. P. Weigall, A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt (1910), 
p. 252; H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East (1913), p. 317; 
James Baikie, Egvptian Antiquities in the Nile Valley (1932), pp. 432, 436. 
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given by Diodorus.” The French work was rare and expensive’ and 
evidently unknown to the poets. But while the sonnets were not in- 
spired by accurate antiquarian knowledge of Ozymandias, it is possi- 
ble to indicate sources for the description given by Shelley, and it is 
worth noting that a colossal Egyptian statue arrived at the British 
Museum at about the time when the sonnets were written. 


Two ancient Egyptian statues were particularly famous, and beth 
may have had a part in Shelley’s poem. One was the Ozymandias 
described by Diodorus as the largest monolith ever erected and still, 
in his day, flawless. The other was, of course, the vocal Memnon 
described by Strabo, Pausanias, Pliny, and other writers. It is the 
northern of the twin colossi of Memnon (Amenhotep III), standing 
an eighth of a mile south of the Ramesseum, looking out over the 
fields and the river from the west bank. The statue was “vocal” after 
it had been partially ruined by the earthquake of 27 B.C., and con- 
tinued to sound until it was restored to its present state by Septimius 
Severus about A.D. 200. To modern travelers the statue appeared 
whole, contrary to ancient description, and stubbornly silent. Ac- 
cordingly, some disbelieved the testimonials scratched on the legs and 
looked elsewhere, sometimes to the ruined Ozymandias, for Memnon. 
Others sought in vain for the “tomb of Ozymandias” on both sides 
of the river and pronounced it fabulous at the last, or else decided 
that the restored Memnon was the statue called Ozymandias by Dio- 
dorus. Pausanias was uncertain whether the statue represented Mem- 
non or some other prince. One could show how the two statues 
famed in antiquity were confused and wrongly located, by citing Po- 
cocke, Norden, Savary, Denon, Hamilton, Belzoni, and others. 


A third statue was added to the confusion by William R. Hamilton 
in his Aegyptiaca (1809). In the second court of the Ramesseum he 
found the head of a colossus, smaller than the Ozymandias in the first 


®Descriplion de VEgypte, ou recueil des observations et des recherches qué 
ont été faites en Egypte pendant l’expedition de l’armée francaise, publié par 


les ordres de sa majesté Vempereur Napoléon le grand [ed. E. F. Jomard], 
20 vols. (Paris, 1809-1826). Antigquités, descriptions, vol. 1. (1809), chap. ix, 
“Description generale de Thébes,” by MM. Jollois et Devilliers, pp. 146-147. 
See also pp. 4, 9, 139-141. The authors, who had accompanied Desaix’s army 
into upper Ezypt in 1798-1799, explicitly state that the legs of the colossus 
were completely destroyed. It is amusing to find so eminent an Egyptologist as 
Weigall (p. 252), followed with a reservation by Baikie (p. 436), telling us that 
the legs were still standing in the early nineteenth century, on the authority 


of Shelley’s sonnet. 


7See The Edinburgh Review, XVIII (1811), 446. 
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court, well preserved and of great beauty. He unwisely consulted 
Philostratus’s fanciful account of the vocal Memnon in the life of 
Apollonius of Tyana and decided that the head (really another of 
Ramses II) was the vocal Memnon. Perhaps, he added, there were 
two, and this the “younger Memnon.’’* 

An admirer of Hamilton’s book was Henry Salt, British consul- 
general in Egypt, who began sending home, after 1816, numerous 
specimens of Egyptian antiquities. He and the explorer J. L. Burck- 
hardt jointly provided funds wherewith Belzoni, a skilled engineer, 
removed the “younger Memnon” from Thebes for shipment to Lon- 
don. The head left Alexandria about the middle of October, 1817, 
and apparently in the same year arrived in England,’ where it was 
set up in the British Museum. The earliest comment in print seems 
to be that in The Quarterly Review for January, 1818, the author 
stating that the head had arrived “while we are writing.”'® The ar- 
ticle is evidence of public interest in the statue but it was not Shelley’s 
source, for the Quarterly included a review of Leigh Hunt’s Foliage, 
published shortly before March 15, according to The Examiner of that 
date. The Quartcrly quoted Hamilton’s book and a letter from Salt, 
both referring to the statue as Memnon. De Quincey, probably as 
well informed on such matters as Smith and Shelley, published as late 
as 1834 and again in 1853 an eloquently erroneous note explaining 
that the head in the British Museum was the vocal Memnon."' It 
is the same head which Miss Darbishire believes to have influenced 
Keats when writing Hyperion.'* 

The newly-arrived bust was accordingly known then and long after 
as Memnon, having been so named by Hamilton (1809). Shelley, 
about the time of its arrival at the close of 1817, wrote a sonnet, 
published January 11, 1818, on Ozymandias. ‘The sonnet does not 








8William Richard Hamilton, Remarks on Several Parts of Turkey. Part 1. 
Aegyptiaca, or Some Account of the Antient and Modern State of Egypt, as 
Obtained in the Years 1801, 1802 (1809), pp. 176-177. 

*Burckhardt died in Cairo on Oct. 15, 1817, and Salt wrote that he lived 
only tong enough to hear of the departure of the head from Alexandria, (J. 
J. Halls, The Lije and Correspondence of Henry Salt (1834), 1, 40). Possible 
trans-shipment at Malta (ibid., p. 52) may have caused indefinite delay, but 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, while not concerned with the date, describes the state 
of the head “when this monument arrived in England in 1817.” (Egyptian 
Sculptures in the British Museum, 1914, p. 16, note for Plate XXX). 

10xvinr, 368. 

"The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson (1896), 
x, 4%, 
ee Darbishire, “Keats and Egypt.” Review of English Studies, ur (1927), 
Sif. 
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describe the ruin of the real Ozymandias, which had been identified 
as such only by Napoleon’s savants in 1809 (disagreeing with their 
chief, Denon, who had published immediately and independently in 
1802). Shelley’s statue, with the name and inscription from Diodorus’s 
account of Ozymandias, resembles instead the half-standing and half- 
ruined Memnon of the years 27 B.C. to A.D. 200. Now, while Nor- 
den and Denon stood by the ruined Ozymandias and believed it to 
be Memnon, only one traveler indicated the Memnon and declared 
it to be Ozymandias. This was Claude Etienne Savary, who, as 
Shelley’s sonnet does, described the Memnon and gave it the name of 
Ozymandias. After quoting Diodorus to the length of four pages, 
Savary describes briefly the Ramesseum, and then proceeds to the twin 
colossi. Of the vocal Memnon, whether from his familiarity with 
ancient descriptions, or because of the difference between the original 
legs and the restored trunk, he not only says that it is “broken in the 
middle” but speaks of “the half remaining on its base” as though the 
statue had never been restored. The colossus of Memnon, says Sa- 
vary, 

le plus grand de |’Egypte, est formé de cinq assises de granit, et rompu par ke 
milieu. Il paroit que c’est la statue d’Osimandué. . . . Son pied seul a prés 
d’onze pieds de long, ce qui répond exactement aux sept coudées de Diodors. 
Cette statue, dont la moitié est demeurée sur sa base, et que Strabon appelle la 
statue de Memnon, rendoit un son au lever du soleil. . . . Il semble que les Rois 
de cette cité [Thebes] dont la gloire ne périra point, tandis que ses obélisques 
et ses colosses subsisteront, ne travaillassent que pour l’immortalité. Ils avoient 
construit des ouvrages a l’abri du temps; mais ils n’ont pu les défendre contre 


la barbarie des conquérans, le fléau le plus terrible des sciences et des nations, 
que leur orgueil a fait disparoitre de la terre.!* 


Savary’s description is so clearly contrary to the facts that I sus- 
pect that he never saw the monument. This explanation is suggested 
by the curious way in which the local color, personal observations, 
and details of journeys, in lower Egypt, disappear from the letters 
on upper Egypt; and by the fact that Savary, while content to give 
the impression of having traveled in upper Egypt, does not state that 
he did so, the relevant letters being headed “Cairo.” Hence it was 
perhaps because he was unable to visit the south that he appears 
to have relied upon early writers such as Strabo for the description 
of the vocal Memnon, missing the restoration of the statue alto- 
gether. To this error he added a rash guess identifying Memnon 


13Claude Etienne Savary, Lettres sur VEgypte (2nd ed., Paris, 1786), m, 134- 
138; 140-142. Equally pertinent is a long note on Memnon at 1, 256-272. 
Shelley may have used the English translation (1787) not available to me. 
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with Ozymandias, thus providing the unique combination of an ex- 
tant yet half-fallen Memnon and Ozymandias which is repeated in 
the sonnet written by Shelley when the falsely-called Memnon was 
sent to London. 

Not the description merely, but even the reflection on the broken 
monuments of the pharaohs resembles Shelley’s sonnet. And _ since 
Savary’s Letters emerge as the probable source of the sonnet, it may 
be noted that Carl Grabo, in The Meaning of “The Witch of Atlas,” 
devotes much space to Savary because his rationalization of Egyptian 
myths might have suggested ideas in The Witch of Atlas. Mr. Grabo, 
observing Savary’s quotation of Diodorus, also says, “It has been com- 
monly assumed that Shelley derived the theme of Ozymandias from 
Diodorus Siculus, but he may with equal likelihood have derived it from 
Savary.”'* Many writers besides Savary, of course, quoted Diodorus 
at length, and moreover, Shelley probably knew Diodorus at first 
hand. The reason for indicating Savary as the source of “Ozyman- 
dias” is his misleading description of Memnon and his mistaken iden- 
tification of it with Ozymandias. 

There is no indication that Shelley saw the statue in the museum. 
The visage is not shattered, and its expression does not correspond to 
the tyrannical face in Shelley’s poem, with its “frown, and wrinkled 
lip, and sneer of cold command.” We now know that the Egyptians 
did not sculpture their kings in such fashion. The face in the sonnet 
is not that of an Egyptian king, but that of Shelley’s tyrant, a God- 
winian monarch whose character has been ruined by court-life. The 
features of Ozymandias are found first in Othman, the tyrant of The 
Revolt of Islam: 


The king with gathered brow, and lips 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and frown.!® 


(Since we have record of Toby Shandy whistling Lillabullero inward- 
ly, we may believe that the sultan of Constantinople might sneer and 
frown in the same manner). We read of the tyrant’s features again 
at the close of Act III of Prometheus Unbound, where the Spirit of 
the Hour describes the happy change when “thrones were kingless:” 
“None frowned,” none “gazed on another’s eye of cold command,” 
“none wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines,’ “none, with firm 
sneer, ” trod out love and hope. 


Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935, p. 143. 
15Canto V, stanza xx. 
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Poets do not write of Ozymandias as a matter of course, and it is 
natural to see in the arrival of a colossal head of Ramses II in England 
the stimulus to the writing of the sonnets. The precise dates of the 
arrival of the bust and of the composition of the poems are unknown 
to me, but they seem to agree approximately. Both poets are indebted 
to Diodorus for an inscription, perhaps at second-hand. I cannot 
clarify the relation of Smith’s sonnet to Shelley’s. Smith, coming to 
Marlow from London, may have mentioned the statue to Shelley;'® 
or again, he may have seen Shelley’s sonnet only in print, and may 
have imitated it, wishing to picture some future hunter, “where Lon- 
don stood, Holding the wolf in chase.” Savary’s Letters on Egypt 
supply a description of Memnon identified with Ozymandias, as does 
no other writer known to me. If the resemblance of his description 
to Shelley’s sonnet is not a coincidence, then Savary is the “traveller 
from an antique land.” And finally, it is evident that the tyrant who 
appears elsewhere in Shelley’s poetry provided the sculptured face in 
Shelley’s comment on the vanity of human glory. 





16Smith wrote several other poems on Egyptian antiquities, notably “The 
Head of Memnon” accompanying the engraved frontispiece of “Young Memnon” 
in The London Magazine for February, 1821; an “Address to the Mummy in 
Belzoni’s Exhibition”; and an “Address to the Alabaster Sarcophagus, Lately 
Deposited in the British Museum.” They show that the theme of Ozymandias 
was congenial to Smith aside from Shelley’s influence, but they are all later than 
“Ozymandias,” and there is nothing to show that Smith’s sonnet may not have 
been an imitation of Shelley’s. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


CHAUCER'S TYDIF “A SMALL BIRD” 


There is a bird mentioned by Chaucer, and scarcely anywhere else, 
of which the problem of identity has intrigued me for some years. 
The name occurs in two passages: 


And thoo that hadde doon unkyndenesse— 
As dooth the tydif, for newfangelnesse— 
Besoghte mercy of hir trespassynge, 
And humblely songen hire repentynge 
And sworen on the blosmes to be trewe. 
(Leg. Good Women, 153-7) 


and 


In which were peynted alle these false fowles 
As ben these tidyves, tercelettes, and owles. 
(Squire’s Tale, 648-9). 

I am aware that for some these lines read that the ¢ydif was faith- 
less in love—like the tercel falcon and the tawny owl'—but, since 
these two birds hardly deserve such slander, might I suggest that 
these lines mean that the ¢ydif is, like the tercel and the owl, a false 
bird of prey which, through sheer desire for “newfangleness,” or some- 
thing new, is bold and savage. If this interpretation be granted then 
we cannot agree with a suggestion already made. The NED translates 
tydif by ““Name of some small bird (Swainson, after Skinner, suggests 
the Blue titmouse).’’ Professor F. N. Robinson defines it as “tidy, 
a small bird.”* The blue tit is small enough, being commonly 
only four and a half inches long, but it could hardly have been cited 
along with the tercel and the tawny owl where there is nothing to 
suggest such an association, neither size, song, nor folk legend. In 
fact, Swainson’s identification rested probably only upon the resem- 
blance of the syllable tyd to Zit. 

It so happens that there was a Greek word tw, rendered in Latin 


1The tawny owl (Strix aluco sylvatica), the chat-huant of France, is the bird 
whose “too-whit, too-whoo” is immortalized in literature. ‘This is the common 
owl of Shakspere and, we might assume, of Chaucer. 

“The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, Houghton Mifflin, 
1933); see Glossary. 
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as tyto, which designated poetically the “little owl” (Athene noctua). 
‘Chis particular bird was one of the attributes of the goddess Athene; 
its common name in Greek was Y4e05 and in Latin it was more com- 
monly known as wociua, despite the fact that it is as active in the 
day time as at night. There is a passage in Plautus which demon- 
strates how it got the name tTvTo: 
Vin’ afferri noctuam, quae tu tu usque dicat tibi? 
(Menaechmi, IV, 2, 90.) 

It is true that its cry of tu tu, or cu-cu-cu as it is often rendered to- 
day, is very frequently heard in both spring and autumn, and _ al- 
though it grows monotonous it is not always unmusical. This bird is 
particularly “false” and savage, despite its size (eight inches) which 
is slightly smaller than the length of such thrushes as the mavis and 
the mistle thrush.* Alihough a “small bird” it could certainly be as- 
sociated as a bird of prey with the tercel and the tawny owl, whose 
lengths are apt to be from eleven to sixteen inches. 

It is my suggestion that Chaucer’s word goes back to some Latin 
uurce, now lost, where this fyto appeared with the common adjec- 
tival suffix -ivus, resulting in “‘yiivus. Be it noted that this same 
suliix is present in the other name, zoct-ua from noctis*. This 
fylivus would have been anglicized readily as tydif. 

There is another form, tydie, which we assume to be a variant of 
tvdif, although the NED equates them with a « 
occurs in Michael Drayton’s Poly-olbion: 


juestion mark. This 


And of these chaunting Fowles .. . 

The tydie for her notes as delicate as thev, 

The laughing Hecco then the counterfitting Jay 
(Spenser Society, 1890, ns. um, 215.) 

If we are to take seriously the “delicate” notes of the tydie, we 
might hesitate in our identification of the bird with the ‘y/o or “little 
owl,” for though that bird’s call can be delicate it is not generally 
so described. But when we notice the ¢ydie followed in this passage 
of praise by the Hecco (Gccinus or green woodpecker) and by the 
“uropean Jay we realize perforce that here Drayion’s standard of 

ng was not very high. The Hecco has a loud laughing cry and the 


“An excellent description of the habits of the little owl, of the tawny owl, 
nd of others, is in Edmund Sanders’ Bird Book (3rd. ed., Oxford Press, 1933), 
pp. 100-104. 

410n he cfr ae — . os , 4 y; — . ; 

On the suffix -vus, -uus, or -ivus consult F. Stolz, Historische Grammatik 


der lateinischen Sprache, 1, 474-7. 
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Jay has a noisy screech, neither of which can ever be called musical. 
The green woodpecker is usually twelve inches long and the European 
jay is fourteen and a quarter. Again the tydie is cited along with 





, birds of that type; Chaucer listed it with the tercel and the tawny 

i owl. (It is true, however, that the goldfinch is mentioned immediate- 
ly before the ‘ydie, by Drayton.) 

if we are correct in assuming that the /ydif (or iydie) was a bird 

. of prey, and that it was of a type more readily associated with such 

k larger and awkward birds as the woodpecker, the jay, and the tawny 

‘ owl, despite the fact that it itself was somewhat smaller, then we 

. cannot be far wrong in connecting this bird with the tyto, the yAavE 

" or moctua of the ancient world. 

4 The University of North Carolina. Ursan T. Hormes. 

e 

n 

. UNNOTED CHAUCER ALLUSIONS, 1550-1650 

S Of the following collection of Chaucer allusions in the period 1550- 
1050, only one or two have been published, to the best of my knowl- 

f edge, and those not in Chaucer contexts.'. None of the allusions is 

S in itself important, but two of them, as is pointed out in conclusion, 
provide valuable evidence on the editorship of the 1606 edition of 
The Plough-mans Tale. The 1585 allusion is doubtful. The 1625 
quotation contains an early reference to Chaucer’s marriage. The 
i550 and 1652 allusions were contributed by Professor Hyder E. 

| Rollins. 

e 1550. Richard Sherry. A ¢reatise of Schemes & Tropes, sig. A3. 

e 

y [Englishmen] whiche haue alwayes set lyght by searchyng out the elegance 
and proper speaches that be ful many in it [English]: as plainly doth appere 

e not only by the most excellent monumentes of our auncient forewriters, Gower, 

e Chaweer and Lydgate, but also by the famous workes of many other later. 

f 1557. Unknown. Songes and Sonettes (Tottel’s Miscellany). Part 

. of the poem The louer sheweth what ke would haue, sig. Y2% 

‘ 'Professor Caroline Spurgeon’s monumental work, Five Hundred Years of 


Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (Cambridge University Press, 1925), has been 
| supplemented by three articles in Studies in Philology: by T. S. Graves, xx 
k (1923), 469-478; by R. P. Bond, xxv (1928), 316-339; and by R. P. Bond and 
others, xxvur (1931), 481-512. 
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(ed. H. E. Rollins, 1, 172), seems to be based on Troilus and 
Criseyde, III. 1373ff. The following line from Tottel supplies 
the closest parallel. 


A nigard of his gold suche ioye can neuer haue. 


[c.1580| Christopher Carlile. A Discourse of Peters life, n.d. The 
section “Arguments gathered by a yoong man 40. yeeres ago, 
out of certeine popish writers” contains the following at sig. 
N4-N4¥: 


And also by this Syllogisme. 
He whose doctrine doth so far passe Christs doctrine, as the kernell the shell, 
the sunne the moone, and light darknes, may abolish Christs and establish his 
owne. 
But the Popes doctrine doth so far passe Christs, as the kernell the shell, the 
Sunne the moone, and light darknes: 

Ergo the Pope may abolish Christs doctrine. 
The first proposition is euident. 
The 2. is prooued by Guilielme de S. Amore in lib. de periculis nouissimorum 
temporum, ca. 8. and by Antilogia, and by Chaucer, in the Romant of the 
Rose. 


The Romant is cited again on sig. N4¥ on the subject of super- 
stition and false doctrine. The text appears on the same sig- 
natures in the edition of 1582. 

“al 

1585. E. D., sometimes identified as Sir Edward Dyer. The Prayse 

of Nothing. Here cited from the reprint by A. B. Grosart in 
Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, IV, 108. 

. or if weakened by the dangerous assaults of loue, he fan old man] highly 

praiseth chastitie, reading to hys wife the legend of good women, wherby she 


may more paciently haue fellowship with him in his inuoluntarie abstinence 


1386. John Ferne. The Blazon of Gentric, sigs. F2°, G6*-G7. 


As if a Marchaunt . . . (as in these dayes, their purchase, is better then their 
rentes). 
. the common-wealth is wonderfully torn, with the litigiousnes of Clyents, 


notwithstanding their purchase is not worth their rent, (as it was in the dayes 
of Chaucer). 


1590. Robert Hitchcock. Dedication to his translation of The Outn- 
tesence of Wit. 


Philosophie and farre fetched knowledge may not be handled and entertained 
like a Canterbury tale, nor vsed like a riding rime of sir Topas. 
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{c.1590| Unknown. Anonymous prose tract on the Earl of Leicester 
in MS. Sloane 1926 in the British Museum, fol. 38. 











.. . wee shall finde it neather Freanch of Parris nor yet of Stratforde of the 
bowe I feare me but Oxfordsheare French before wee parte: and I wounder 
much that you haue bene so longe chanseler of Oxford and so ignorant that 
you understand not neather greke of the univercity nor French of the cuntry. 







1605. Sir George Buc. Daphnis Polystephanos, sig. B4. 










Ion Lidgate disertly asseuereth in King Arikurs complaint in these words, Great 
Britain now called England: and so likewise doth Geffrey Chaucer in the Frank- 
lins tale (viz.) In England, that Clepid was Britain." 
1606. Anthony Wotton. A Defence of M. Perkins Booke, Called a 
Reformed Catholike, p. 496n. 













Whence came that olde prouerbe: Priests and Doues make foule houses? See 
the Ploughmans tale in Chavveer. 







1607. Gervase Markham. The English Arcadia, “To the Reader.” 









. next for mine allusion and imitation, . . . as Virgill from Homer, Ariosto 
from Baiardo, famous Spencer from renowned Chaucer, and I with as good 
priuiledge, from the onely to be admired Sir Philip Sydney. 







3613. Henry Parrott. Laguei ridiculosi, sig. C2’. Cf. Reves Tale, 1. 
134. 











Marcus maintaines it boldly with his pen, 
And will approue it by Philosophy, 
That greatest Clarkes are not the wisest men. 










Unsigned verses before Robert Greene’s Alcida Greenes Meta- 
mor phosis, sig. B1¥. This book was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1588. 







Olim praeclaros scripsit Chaucerus ad Anglos, 
Aurea metra suis patrio sermone refundens: 
Post hunc Gowerus, post hunc sua carmina Lydgate, 







Consequitur Grenus, praeclarus vterque Poéta. 






1621. Richard Brathwaite. Times Curtaine Drawne ... [and| 
Health from Helicon, sig. M2. 






The greatest Clerkes are not the wisest men. 









“I find that this allusion has been noted by Dr. Mark Eccles in Thomas 
Lodge and other Elizabethans (Harvard Press, 1933), p. 455; but I have re- 
tained it here to bring it to the attention of Chaucer students. 
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1625. Hugh Holland. Commendatory verses before Sir. T. H{aw- , 
kins’]. translation of the Odes of Horace, sig. A3¥. ; 
S. Phi. Sidney. That Astrophill, of Arts the life, t 
A Knight was, and a Pott: 
S. Geof. Chaucer. So was the Man, who tooke to wife 
The Daughter of La-Roét. Pp 
\ 
1626. Anthony Wotton. The Art of Logick, sig. N5Y-N6, discussing t 
rhetoric. i 


So Chaucer in Troilus divides his Poém into two parts: his change frem 
griefe to joy, and then againe from joy to griefe: the former in the thre t 
former bookes: the latter in the two latter. | 

The double sorrow of Troilus to tellen, [I. 1-5] 

That was King Priamus sonne of Troy; 7 
In loving how his adventures fellen, 1 
From woe to weale and ajter out of loy; 

My purpose is, ere that I part from yee. b 

It is my purpose before I leaue you, to tell the double adventures of Troilus I 
in his loue. 7 

In the third Booke he comes to the other part. b 

—How Creside Troilus forsooke; [IV. 15-17] 


Or at the least, how. that she was vnkind; 
Must hence-forth be the matter of my Booke. t] 
In the Bookes following I must shew how Creside forsooke Troilus. n 
1646. Roger Lort. Epigrammatum ... Liber primus, p. 9, epigram 
to Robert Rud. 
Non equidem invideo Guliclmus Chaucer haberi, 
Quod Sidney me vis, invidet ille mihi. 
'c.1650?] Commonplace book of Rev. John Allott, MS. Additional 
28,797 in the British Museum, Vol. I, fol. 65%. Allott’s entries 
date about 1650, but this entry may be considerably later. 
Commenting on rood-lofts: 01 
{ SC 
Chaucer’s good Wife of Bath mentions this in her Prologue, speaking of her ot 
4th. Husband. — 
He died when I came from Hierusalem, B 
And lieth in Grave under the Rood-Beem w 
1652. S{amuel] S{heppard]. The Secretaries Studie, sig. O7¥. Pi 
2 tk 
If Jupiter give again the sight to January, (as in Chaucers tale) to discover _ 
his wives incontinency, Juno could quicken her spirits. 
{ 
The pseudo-Chaucerian poem, The Plough-mans Tale, was reprint- “7 
ed separately in 1606 as Protestant propaganda. This rare edition is : 
. e Gilde € 
supplied with “a short exposition of the words and matters, for the 
capacitie and ynderstanding of the simpler sort of Readers.” On the in 
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strength of a conjecture in the preface to Urry’s edition of Chaucer 
in 1721, Francis Thynne is usually mentioned as the editor or annota- 
tor. 

The title-page of one of the two Harvard Library copies of the 
pamphlet bears a contemporary manuscript note in ink, “By Antony 
Wotton.” Wotton was a staunch Protestant controversialist of puri- 
tan complexion. In the same year The Plough-mans Tale was pub- 
lished, as noted above, he printed the marginal note in his Defence o/ 
M. Perkins Booke: “See the Ploughmans tale in Chavvcer.” The Sta- 
tioners’ Register affords the more striking information that Wotton’s 
Defence was entered for publication on January 16, 1605/6, and that 
The Plough-mans Tale was entered the very next day, January 17. 
The correspondence in dates suggests a relationship between the two 
books. Wotton quoted Chaucer again, as noted above, in The Art of 
Logick, 1626. Since the manuscript note of authorship is supported 
by Wotton’s obvious interest in Chaucer, and particularly by the 
chronological relation between the Defence and the Tale, it appears 
that Wotton’s claim to the editorship of The Plough-mans Tale is 
much stronger than Thynne’s. 


Harvard University Franxun B. Wiuiams, Jr. 


THE FENCING SCENE IN HAMLET 


J. Dover Wilson, in his recent work, What Happens in Hamlet,* 
once more attacks the problem of the staging of the famous fencing 
scene, this time with somewhat more acumen than featured his previ- 
ous attempts, probably as a result of the Times joust two years ago.” 
He still falls short of an acceptable solution, however, because of his 
unfamiliarity with two technical aspects of the problem: (1) fencing, 
particularly Elizabethan, and (2) staging, i.e., projecting the action of 
the scene clearly to the audience. 


INew York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. 276-289. 


2A series of articles in the London Times Literary Supplement, under the title, 
“The Duel in Hamlet,” as follows: E. B. Goodacre, Jan. 11, 1934, p. 28; J. D. 
Wilson, Jan. 18, 1934, p. 44; Evan John, Jan. 25, 1934, p. 60; E. B. Goodacre, 
Feb. 8, 1934, p. 92. 

Mr. Wilson also published some “speculations” on the fencing scene in Hamlet 
in his introduction to the Shakespeare Association facsimile reprint of George 
Silver’s Paradoxe of Defence (Oxford, 1932). 
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A good deal of space is devoted to the question of whether the bout 
was intended to be fought with rapier and dagger, or with single 
rapier, the arms indicated by the directions respectively of the second 
quarto and the first folio. This is of slight importance in the staging 
of the match. The Elizabethan style of fence was universally ambi- 
dextrous. Although the fashions in left-hand weapons varied between 
{603 and 1623, the style of fence remained fundamentally unchanged. 
Left hand, left-hand dagger, left-hand sword, or cloak, were all used 
for the same purpose: to beat aside, or to ensnare, if possible, the 
adverse rapier. Even Saviolo,® as early as 1595, makes little distinc- 
tion between them. 

Wilson has his fencers wear steel skull-caps, with gloves and shirts 
of mail, garb which would certainly make the scoring of the deadly 
blows more difficult, as well as reducing the dramatic suspense of the 
match by rendering the adversaries partially invulnerable. While 
Saviolo mentions shirts of mail,‘ and the English master, George Sil- 
ver, derides the foreigners for wearing them under their doublets,® 
there is no positive evidence that they were used in practice, and none 
of the hundreds of contemporary illustrations showing fencers at play 
depict them so attired. 

Osric’s line, “Nothing, neither way,” (V, ii, 315). is construed by 
Wilson to mean that the fencers have come to an impasse corps a 
corps from which they have to be parted, ‘luring which pause Laertes 
with his cry, “Have at you now,” treache:ously stabs Hamlet. It 
seems, however, more likely that Osric’s utterance is the expression 
of judgment upon a simultaneous double hit. The coup double is 
common in modern bouts, even with skilled fencers, occurring in about 
one out of every four passes; it must have been much more frequent 
in the ambidextrous rapier fence. If Hamlet and Laertes scored si- 
multaneously, would not the fact of the unbated point have been 
immediately apparent to him who was hit by it? In the pause be- 
tween the end of the engagement, the announcement of the judgment, 
and Laertes’ renewed attack, would not his astonishment be made clear 
to all the spectators? Furthermore, it seems unlikely that Laertes 
would preface his treacherous assault with a warning shout. It is 
more likely, that, seeing Hamlet’s dismay, and fearing disclosure. he 





“Vincentio Saviolo. His practice, in two bookes: the first intreating of the 
use of Rapier & Dagger, the second of honour and honourable quarrels (London, 
1595). Vide particularly p. 16b. 

47 bid. 

"Paradoxe of Defence, p. 54. 
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cries, “Have at you now,” and attacking at once, forces Hamlet to 
continue the bout. 

But either way, Laertes is undone, for Hamlet, now cognizant of 
the plot, determines to gain contro] of the treacherous instrument. 
Here Wilson is most nearly right, but that he has Hamlet block 
Laertes’ dagger with his own, drop his foil, and seize that of Laertes. 
The impracticability of this action is apparent in the fact that in order 
io do this, Hamlet would have to cross his arms. This crossing of 
the hands to block two weapons at once is a nearly impossible feat, in 
addition to making the transfer of foils more difficult for the spectator 
io see. A simpler exchange might be accomplished by Hamlet’s catch- 
ing Laertes’ have-at-you-now thrust, as usual, with left hand (or 
dagger), and forcibly wrenching the deadly rapier out of his grasp. 
Laertes, reaching after his receding foil, finds himself blocked by the 
hilt of Hamlet's own sword, which he seizes upon while Hamlet is 
still encumbered with the captured weapon in his left hand. 

It is during this unmannerly scuffle that the King, perceiving Ham- 
let’s intent, and realizing the seriousness of the situation should he 
accomplish it, calls to the judges, “Part them! they are incens’d,” to 
which Hamlet replies, “Nay,” so sharply that they hesitate a moment, 
the while he commands Laertes to “come (i.e., “thrust”), again.” 
Laertes, hoping to succeed by force where wit has failed, charges in, 
and before the judges can intervene, is impaled upon the deadly 
weapon. 

Wilson is to be credited for the emphasis he has put upon this 
scene, and for his insistence upon its importance in the play. It is 
io be hoped that stage directors will profit by the example. 


Northwestern University Ler MiItrcHecy 


SPENSER’S ERROUR 


Attentive readers of his poetry will recall Spenser’s interest in the 
fabulous monsters and “un-natural” history of earlier days; his sco- 
lopendras, basilisks, unicorns, hippodames, centaurs, and beasts “bred 
of two kindes” are too plentiful, and often too vividly described to 
make them easily forgotten. He uses an impressive number of crea- 
iures from Greek and Roman literature and pseudo-science, not only 
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to emphasize the contrast between Gloriana’s kingdom and the every- _ 
day world, but also for effective presentation of his allegory. Vast, sn 
however, as the supply at hand was, his purposes not infrequently 7 
° ° 4 a 
made it necessary to create others, the materials for which often came 
from extremely varied sources. Lr 
Errour, the monster first encountered by the Red Cross Knight, hi 
is typical of this group. As she is not a background figure, but one of 
whose contribution is primarily to the allegory, no stock creature from Ww 
the classics would serve; for one already familiar to his readers would bi 
have called attention too much to its origin and would thus have de- fc 
tracted in some measure from the effectiveness of the allegory. Spenser de 
had to create a figure which would focus his reader’s mind upon two a 
things: the loathsomeness of the monster and the allegorical interpre- ge 
tation her name suggests. 
An examination of his description of Errour shows what he accom- ki 
plishes and something of his method: a 
ar 
his glistring armor made cl 
A litle glooming light, much like a shade, 
By which he saw the vgly monster plaine, tc 
Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, hi 
But th’other halfe did womans shape retaine, 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile disdaine. ac 
F li 
And as she lay vpon the durtie ground, i 
Her huge long taile her den ail ouerspred, Ce 
Yet was in knots and many boughtes vpwound, pt 
Pointed with mortall sting. Of her there bred 3 
A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed: u 
ete eee 6 ee di 
Soone as that vncouth light vpon them shone, 2 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were gone IC 
. . . . . . . . . . . bi 
Her scattred brood, soone as their Parent deare 
They saw so rudely falling to the ground, pt 
Groning ful deadly, all with troublous feare, m 
Gathred themselues about her body round, : 
Weening their wonted entrance to haue found cl 
At her wide mouth: but being there withstood SI 
They flocked all about her bleeding wound, 
And sucked vp their dying mothers blood, 
Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good.! of 
As Upton suggested, Hesiod’s Echidna was obviously basic to 
Spenser’s concept: th 
And in a hollow cave she bare another monster, irresistible, in no wise like 
W 


IF, Q., 1. 1. 14, 15, 25. 
2The Variorum Spenser, 1, 182. 
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either to mortal men or to the undying gods, even the goddess fierce Echidna 
who is half a nymph with glancing eyes and fair cheeks, and half again a huge 
snake, great and awiul, with speckled skin, eating raw flesh beneath the secret 
parts of the earth. And there she has a cave deep down under a hollow rock 
far from the deathless gods and mortal men.? 


In both cases, the image is that of a repulsive monster, half woman, 
half serpent, who lives in a dark cave away from the ordinary haunts 
of men. We know from his use of Echidna elsewhere that Spenser 
was familiar with Hesiod’s account. Why he chose Echidna as his 
basic figure, it is difficult to say; the beauty of her face and the de- 
formity of the rest of her body may have symbolized for him the 
deceptive quality of error, the attractiveness and ease of its beginning 
and the ugliness of the results. Doubtless too the snake in her sug- 
gested the Biblical connection of the serpent with sin. 

The most interesting feature of Errour, however, is not her close 
kinship to Echidna, but rather the differences between the two. To 
accentuate Errour’s individuality, Spenser, it has been suggested,® has 
amplified the picture with details from the Bible, the romances, and 
classical writers other than Hesiod. It is one purpose of this paper 
to show that, in addition, he depended for some of the features of 
his picture upon contemporary animal lore, which was so generally 
accepted as to make it as good as scientific truth for his purpose. Be- 
liefs concerning snakes, dating in some particulars from at least as 
early as Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Herodotus supply three of the 
peculiarities that Echidna lacks: Errour’s tail bears a mortal sting; in 
time of danger her brood takes refuge in her mouth; and, after her 
death, they drink up her blood with relish. Whether the poet’s source 
for these details is strictly literary, as is probably that of the legless 
birds of paradise that float through the verse of some of the Romantic 
poets, or whether they were based chiefly upon ideas he could no 
more avoid than we can that of the slyness of the fox, cannot be de- 
cided, but one who sees the wide currency of these beliefs during 
Spenser’s time leans toward the latter alternative. 


In Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Sir Thomas Browne discusses all three 
of these ideas: 


That the young Vipers force their way through the bowels of their Dam, or 
that the female Viper in the act of generation bites off the head of the male, in 


®Theogony, \1. 295ff. The translation quoted is that of Hugh G. Evelyn- 
White in the Loeb Classical Library. 

4F, Q., 6. 6. 10ff. 

5The Variorum Spenser, 1, 182ff. 
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revenge whereof the young ones eat through the womb and belly of the female, 
is a very ancient tradition. In this sense entertained in the Hicroglyphicks of 
the Egyptians; affirmed by Herodotus, Nicander, Pliny, Plutarch, Aelian, Jerome, 
Basil, Isidore, seems countenanced by Aristotle, and his Scholar Theophrastus. 

. Notwithstanding which authorities, transcribed relations and conjectures, 
upon enquiry we find the same repugnant unto experience and reason. 


And first, it seems not only injurious unto the providence of Nature, to ordain 

way of production which should destroy the producer, or contrive the con- 
tinuation of the species by the destruction of the Continuator; but it over- 
throws and frustrates the great Benediction of God, God blessed them, saying, 
Be fruitful and multiply... . And lastly, it overthrows the careful course, and 
parental provision of Nature, whereby the young ones newly excluded are sus- 
tained by the Dam, and protected until they grow up to a sufficiency for 
themselves. All which is perverted in this eruptive generation: for the Dam 
being destroyed, the young ones are left to their own protection: which is not 
at all conceivable they can at all perform, and whereof they afford us a re- 
markable confirmance many days after birth. For the young ones supposed to 
break through the belly of the Dam, will upon any fright for protection run 
into it; for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which way the 
fright being past, they will return again, which is a peculiar way of refuge; 
and although it seems strange, is allowed by frequent experience and undeniable 
testimony.® 

That Snakes and Vipers do sting or transmit their poison by the tail, is a 
common expression not easily to be justified; and a determination of their 
venoms unto a part wherein we could never find it; the poison lying about the 
teeth, and communicated by bite, in such as are destructive.‘ 


Browne’s unquestioning acceptance of the idea that the young take 
refuge within the mother in time of danger indicates not only how 
strong was his belief in it, but also how widespread the idea must have 
been in his day; otherwise he would scarcely have ventured to base 
his refutation of another tradition upon it. And almost any zoologist 
will vouch that it is still a belief of some currency.* Because tradi- 
tions of this nature do not spring up or die out overnight, we have 
good reason for believing that this one was popularly accepted during 
Spenser’s time. 

If Browne’s carefully reasoned denials of the other two be not con- 
sidered sufficient warrant for thinking that they were generally known 
and accepted fifty years earlier, further evidence is not difficult to 
obtain. The incidental manner of Spenser’s allusion to the sting in 


“Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book 3, chap. 16. 

‘Ibid., Book 3, chap. 28. 

_“Warton and Todd (The Variorum Spenser, 1, 183) both have noted that this 
circumstance is “reported of adders by many naturalists.” A writer (? Profes- 
sor S. Kneeland, M.D., Mass. Inst. of Technology) in the American Cyclo paedia 
(“Viper,” London and New York, 1881.) says: “It is popularly believed to take 
its young when in danger into its throat; though some have declared it impos- 
sible, there is reason to believe it true, according to Dr. Crisp (Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, 1855, p. 191).” See also, Pop. Sc. Mon., 30 
(1887), 1671. 
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the tail of the serpent Envy bore in his bosom’ makes clear that in 
his opinion this was no very unusual feature in a snake. So strong was 
its appeal to the Elizabethan mind that references to the third of 
these notions are extremely common. WNashe, Gosson, and Lyly, for 
instance, are well acquainted with the idea;'® Sidney refers to it in 
the third paragraph of his Defense of Poesy; and we find it again as 
an underlying idea in the second sonnet of Amoretti. 


To summarize, in the creation of Errour, Spenser uses as a founda- 
tion a monster already familiar to the most of his readers and then 
animates it with material from other sources and emphasizes its 
snake-like characteristics by the addition of suitable details from the 
store of current animal lore, details whose very familiarity, set as 
they are in startling surroundings, serves to add measurably to the 
immediacy of the horror of the picture."' Two of these Spenser uses 
with no change, because they happen so to be effective; the other—the 
strange manner of birth of the young—which was unsuitable in its 
original form, he alters, as convenient to his purpose, to the drinking 
of the mother’s blood by the young. To be sure, he adds much to the 
picture from his own fertile imagination; closely examined, however, 


9F, Q., 1. 4. 31. See P. A. Robin, Animal Love in English Literature (London, 
1932), p. 144. This same tradition may account for the frequency with which 
the Spenserian dragon’s tail bears a mortal sting. See, for examples, Visions 
of the Worlds Vanity, 6. 4; F. Q., 1. 11. 11; 5. 11. 24. This was by no means 
a regular feature of the pre-Spenserian dragon. According to Mother Hubberds 
Tale (1. 1124) Spenser regarded the dragon as “bred of two kindes” (Bird and 
snake?), and the sting may well have been an inheritance from its ophidian an- 
cestors. 


He may also have been indebted to the same group of ideas for the happy 
thought that leads him to picture the enemy of Una’s parents as basking in the 
sm. (F. Q., 1. 11. 4.) 


The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Ronald B. McKerrow, 5 vols., London. 
1910, v, 93; The Complete Works of Jokn Lyly, ed. R. Warwick Bond, 3 vols., 
Oxford, 1902, n, 5; m1, 177: m1, 130; Stephen Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse, p. 46 
of Arber’s reprint. That at least a literary acceptance of the belief lingered on 
well toward the end of the seventeenth century is clear from Dryden’s Absolom 
and Achitophel, Part I (1. 1013) and the fourth paragraph of Defoe’s Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters. See also M. L. N., xim (1927), 35ff., concerning 
Thomas Middleton’s play The Viper’s Brood. For a wealth of other references, 
consult V. E. D. under viper, viperine, and viperous, as well as P. A. Robin, 
op. cit., pp. 29ff. 


'1Possibly his “spring-headed hydraes” (F. Q., 2. 12. 23) are an example of 
a slightly different form of the process: on the foundation of what he believed 
to be a real animal, he may have superimposed one detail from the Lernean 
hydra. See the Variorum Spenser (11, 359) for C. W. Lemmi’s suggestion on 
which this idea is based. 
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the monster Errour admirably illustrates Spenser’s eclecticism, or, to 
put it differently, his practical agreement with his friend Harvey's 


9712 


dictum that poets must be “curious universal scholars. 


The State College of Washington. Rotanp B. Borrtine. 


THE PSEUDONYMS OF FRANCIS GODWIN 


Among the several interesting problems presented by the anonymous 
Man in the Moone, Or, . . . Domingo Gonsales of Bishop Godwin, one 
of the most elusive has been that of identifying E. J. We know him 
best as the author of the epistle “To the Ingenious Reader,” which 
cordially recommends Godwin’s flight to the inhabitated moon, and 
describes his tale as the product of “this our discovering age: In 
vhich our Galilaeusses, can by advantage of their spectacles gaze the 
Sunne into spots, & descry mountaines in the Moon.”' In addition, 
unless two separate individuals with identical initials were connected 
with the work, E. M. is also the Edward Mahon of the Stationers’ 
Register, where he is given as the translator of The Man in the Moone, 
from the Spanish of Domingo Gonsales.- Anthony Wood, whose de- 
scription is followed by the DNB and similar biographical dictionaries, 
adds the information that E. M. was “of Christ Church” and “pub- 
lished” the Domingo Gonsales some years after the death of Godwin? 

On the basis of these three sources of information, E. M. or Edward 
fahon was of Christ Church, wrote the prefatory epistle of The Blan 
in the Moone, translated, and finally published it. We may therefore 
icture Edward Mahon as a man trained at Oxford, one who wrote 


th skill, was a linguist of ability and a person of some financial 
nding. . 

Unfortunately, such an Edward Mahon never exisicd. As the in- 
tiry made at Christ Church by H. W. Lawton has disclosed, he never 


~~ j } ed Gd. ( Mi < ore l } S itiord 191 } 

‘London, 1638. From the Library of Congress photostatic copy of the unique 
copy of this first edition of the British Museum. 

2R dwar thar ‘ . . ? > . } by by - 

“Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers . . ., London, 1877, Iv, 4206. 


Athenae Oxonienses, 2nd ed., London, 1721, 1. col 
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attended that college.‘ He is unmentioned by Wood in the Athenae 
Oxonienses and his other biographical descriptions of Oxford.® He 
could not have translated The Man in the Moone from the Spanish 
of Domingo Gonsales, for no such Spanish work ever was written. 
His name is not mentioned in contemporary records as the publisher 
of this or of any other work, and, in addition, is unknown to the 
British Museum and similar catalogues.® 

Edward Mahon is obviously not an individual, but a pseudonym, 
and, as the evidence indicates, the pseudonym of Bishop Godwin. In 
our search for Mahon as a person we have thus far overlooked the 
testimony of the Nuncius Inanimatus, printed by Godwin “in Utopia” 
four years prior to his death in 1633. This work, described quite 
generally as published anonymously, is however not anonymous but 
pseudonymic, for on the final page it gives an initialed statement from 
the author, and signs this “Lectori de Authore” with “Ed. M. Ch.’* 
In the Nuncivs Inanimatus, Ed. M. Ch. is the pseudonym of Bishop 
Godwin. 

I suggest that in The Man in the Moone, E. M. or Edward Mahon 
is once more the pen name of the author. It is significant that this 
work was written during the same period as the Nuncius, when God- 
win employed Ed. M. Ch. for this purpose. That there should have 
appeared in 1638 some individual intimately connected with The Man 
in the Moone whose initials are those of the pseudonym of the Nunci- 
us is highly improbable. Equally questionable is the hypothesis that 
such an individual could then have been active and yet remain un- 
known to other contemporary accounts. The concluding statement 
of the preface is also directed, not to Godwin, the author, but to his 


Bishop Godwin’s Man in the Moone,” Review of English Studies, VII 
(1931), 34n. Mr. Lawton also consulted the authorities of the Biblioteca Na- 
donal at Madrid in connection with Domingo Gonsales, and found that nothing 
is known of “any author of Gonsales’ name and date writing on such a sub- 
ject.” Dr. David Rubio, Consultant in Spanish at the Library of Congress, has 
returned a similar answer to my inquiry. 

°Fasti Oxonienses; The History and Antiquity of the Colleges and Halls... 
of Oxford. Mr. Lawton (ibid.) has also been unable to find in Wood any trace 
of Mahon. 

—_ STC lists Mahon, as E. M[abon], as the translator of the Man in the 
Moone. 

7Utopia, 1629, p. 18. From the photostatic copy of the Library of Congress, 
taken from the unique copy of the first edition of the Bodleian Library. Among 
others, the STC describes the Nuncius as anonymous. 

“The Man in the Moone, ed. cit., pp. 11-12. See also pp. 20ff., 93ff., and the 
Nuncius Inanimatis, ed. cit., pp. 7-8, 16. I discuss at some length the date of 
composition of the Man in the Moon, c. 1627, in “The Date of Godwin’s Do- 
mingo Gonsales,” forthcoming in Modern Philology. 
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character Domingo, “the little eye-witnesse, our great discoverer.” 
Since no Spanish Domingo Gonsales existed, the “translator” describ- 
ed by the Stationers’ Register represents the author, and Edward Ma- 
hon can be nothing less than his pseudonym. Finally, the rhythmic 
movement of the epistle signed E. M. is in harmony with the move- 
ment of the text itself. All available trustworthy evidence indicates that 
E. M., Ed. M. Ch., and Edward Mahon are the related pseudonyms 
of Bishop Godwin. 

Oi particular importance to the history of scientific ideas is the 
apparent fact that the author, as E. M., wrote the epistle “fo the 
Ingenious Reader.” ‘The content of The Man in the Moone shows 
quite definitely that the work was directly influenced by the new as- 
tronomy and the new physics, but it is this epistle which specifically 
informs us that the dominant motivation came from the celestial dis- 
coveries which followed Copernicus, Kepler, and the telescope of Gali- 
leo. If, as the evidence has indicated, we should consider E. M. as 
Francis Godwin, this serious historian and Bishop of the Anglican 
Church consciously stated a decade and a half after the telescope 
that the new astronomy had then become a fundamental theme in 
literature. 


Smith College Grant McCoury 


MARRYAT’S THE OCEAN WOLF 


Although a “nautical drama” entitled The Ocean Wolj; or, the 
Channel Outlaw, said to be Marryat’s,’ was produced at the Bowery 
Theater in New York City in 1837 during his American tour, the 
piece was never printed and Marryat seems not to have acknowledged 
it: “I have written & printed 2 plays but I have never put one on 
the stage—an attempt was made to foist upon the public, a little piece 
which was not mine but so far from being successful, it was, as were 


» 
a 292 





the authors of the scheme on my part, most completely damned 
The two acknowledged plays are undoubtedly The Cavalier of Se 


‘Florence Marryat, Tie Life and Letters of Captain Marryat, u, 6-7, and 
David Hannay, Life of Marryat, p. 101. Neither writer describes the play or 
gives details of its presentation, and Hannay incorrectly refers to the piece 3s 


The Ocean Waif. 
“Unpublished letter of Aug. 30, 1844, Gratz Coll., Hist. Soc. of Penn 
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ville and The Gypsies, neither of which was ever produced. The re- 
jected piece seems to be The Ocean Wolf? 


The evidence, however, points to Marryat’s authorship. The sub- 
ject matter of the play, smuggling activities in the British Channel, 
was of peculiar interest to Marryat,* and had previously been used 
by him in The King’s Own and The Three Cutters. Notices of the 
play in American newspapers invariably ascribed it to Marryat,® who 
made no protest, and Marryat’s own daughter assigned the play to 
him. Furthermore, The Ocean Wolf fits Marryat’s own description 
above in that it was, contrary to his biographers’ statements, ‘‘most 
completely damned.” Finally, the following comment strengthens the 
case for Marryat’s authorship: 


His dramatic piece, which was announced as written expressly for Mr. J. R. 
Scott, was refused at the London Theatres about four years ago, and was origi- 
nally written for Mr. T. P. Cooke, the London representative of sailors, but 
that gentleman declined attempting its performance, being assured of its unfit- 
ness for representation. The result here has justified his opinion.® 


It seems likely that The Ocean Wolf was merely a rejected manuscript 
offered to American producers and disowned by Marryat after it failed. 

It remains to describe the play and the circumstances of its pre- 
sentation. First produced on October 2, it was repeated on October 
3 and 4, and then withdrawn, an unqualified failure variously de- 
scribed as tedious, formless, and lacking in action. A short sketch 
of the plot will indicate its nature. The Ocean Wolf, formerly of 
the Royal Navy, is the outlaw captain of a smuggling vessel owned 
by a hypocritical old Quaker. Having overcome the officer of an 
English cutter, the Wolf spares his life and promises to meet him 
in a fair sea fight. Meanwhile he has fallen in love with the Quaker’s 





8The only other plays ever connected with Marryat’s name are /J/-Will, an 
“acting charade” included in Olla Podrida, and The Phantom Ship, a dramati- 
zation of his novel by the same title, which was specifically stated to be the 
work of Dibdin Pitt, and had a successful run. See The Theatrical Observer, 
July 2-Aug. 1, 1839, passim. 

{During the years 1821-1822, he had been stationed in the Channel in com- 
mand of a revenue sloop, and had directed a lengthy dispatch to the Admiralty 
Office suggesting methods for checking the smugglers. See Florence Marryat, 
op. cit., 1, 87-100. 

5Morning Courier and New-York Enquirer, Sept. 28, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 1857; N.Y. 
Evening Post, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 1837; N. Y. Times, Oct. 2, 4, 9, 1837; The Evening 
Herald (N. Y.), Oct. 2, 3, 4, 1837; Sunday Morning News (N. Y.), Oct. 8, 
1837. Marryat’s failure to protest is the more significant since on other oc- 
casions during his stay in America he showed no hesitation in appealing his case 
to the newspapers, with whose editors in some instances he was on very friend 
ly terms. 

®Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, 1, 428 (Dec. 1837). 
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niece, to whom he reveals his own and her uncle’s nefarious activities, 
pledging himself to renounce them and take her to America after he 
has fulfilled his promise to the English officer. In the ensuing com- 
bat he is defeated, sentenced to die, and reprieved at the last minute 
in conventional melodramatic fashion.‘ Marryat’s reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the authorship of The Ocean Wolf is not hard to under- 
stand, and its ascription to him now will not in any way enhance his 
reputation. It does, however, confirm the evidence of his other plays 
that he was no dramatist. 


University of Michigan. A. L. Baper. 


NOTES ON THE MIDDLE ENGLISH SCHOOLBOY VERSES IN LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL CHAPTER LIBRARY MS. 132 


In 1927, the Rev. R. M. Woolley, in his Cat. MSS Linc. Cath. 
Chapt. Libr. (Oxon. 1927), pp. 93-94, printed the interesting Middle 
English verses (about the schoolboys who resented the severe disci- 
pline of their master) from MS 132, ff. 100r-10lr. The text was 
not glossed and there are several obscurities that need comment. 

L. 1 husch, v., to be still [echoic]. The earliest instances of this 
word quoted by the NED are from Chaucer, and as Woolley dates 
this MS “saec. xili-xiv,” it is possible that this instance precedes 
Chaucer. 

L. 1 coyntyse, sb., skill, wisdom [OF. cointise|. Cp. Patience (ed. 
Gollancz), 39: And by quest of her Quoyntyse enquylen on mede. 

L. 6 baundoun, sb., dominion, control [OF. bandon]. Cp. Cursor 
Mundi (ed. Morris), 9013: be man sco has in hir bandom. 

L. 7 myth, v., to be able; from muden [OE. mugan, ON. mega]. 

L. 8 mulne, sb., mill [OE. mylen, ON. mylna]. Cp. Gawain (ed. 
Tolkien and Gordon), 2203: What ! hit wharred and whette, as 
water at a mulne. 

L. 10 probeyt, sb., for ME. probacion (?); in order to rime with 
seyd in |. 11 (?). This explanation fits the context but it is hard 
to see any connection between the two words. See NED under pro- 
bation, sb. 2a (i.e., the testing of a person’s intellectual or moral 


*Synopsis derived from the Sunday Morning News (N. Y.), Oct. 8, 1837. 
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qualifications), where the earliest instance quoted is from Higden, 
1432-1450. 

L. 14 be pi ppoke = be thy protection (?). ppoke, sb., a bag or 
small sack [ON. poki, Celt. poca]. Cp. Havelok (ed. Skeat), 555: 
In a poke, ful and blac. 

L. 15 werre, adj., worse [ON. verri]. 

L. 17 Syucn hym stripes al in colde — beat him in cold blood (?). 
See Wright EDD under cold sb. 

L. 18 not forhym he ppare; read not for hym pe spare. 


Vale University R. H. Bowers 


EDGAR ALLAN POE AND WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Edgar Allan Poe’s public tributes to William Cullen Bryant are 
a matter of common knowledge. As early as 1837, Poe declared 
that few Americans “have more than very shallow claims to a rivalry 
with the author of Thanatopsis.”! His comments on Bryant’s diction 
and versification were exacting, but in the main favorable.* In his 
final verdict, not published until 1846, he admitted that Bryant 
might not be a major author, but insisted that he was a true poet, 
endowed with genius “of a marked character.’ 

Less is known concerning Poe’s personal attitude toward Bryant 
and his poems; but it appears to have coincided with his public 
position. At an evening party, for example, the two “talked with 
each other for a long time.” There, according to a third guest, 
“Poe approached him as some Grecian youth might be imagined to 
approach an image of Plato—with a look and aititude full of the 
profoundest reverence; and during the whole time of their conversa- 
tion he preserved this expression.”* But such incidents are so rare 
that any additional information is welcome. 

A brief glimpse of Poe and a hint as to Bryant’s attitude toward 


"Review of Bryant’s Poems (New York: 1836), Southern Literary Messenger, 
mM, 41-9 (Jan., 1837). 

“Ibid. and “A Notice of William Cullen Bryant,” Burton’s Gextleman’s Maga- 
tine, v1, 203-5 (May, 1840). 

8Review of Bryant’s Complete Poetical Works (New York: 1846), Godey’s 
Magazine and Lady’s Book, xxxu, 182-6 (April, 1846). 

‘Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant (New York: 1883), 
lt, 22, footnote. 
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him appear in a note from the latter to his wife, written in New York, 
September 14, 1846, and now printed with the permission of the estate 
of Mrs. Minna G. Goddard: “I have been run down with beggar 
women—a young Italian female with a baby a month old—and Mr. 
Poe’s mother-in-law, who says her son-in-law is crazy, his wife dying, 
and the whole family starving.” Bryant adds no comment; but one 
deduces that the hard-headed and financially successful editor of the 
Post had no great sympathy for the Poe household. 

A bit of evidence concerning Poe’s opinion of Bryant is supplied by 
a note from Maria Clemm, apparently not heretofore published, in 
which she seeks the “sweet though sad pleasure” of reading for herself 
Bryant’s poems, among which there are “so many beautiful things . 
which my dear son has so often recited to me.’ Her letter is here 


printed without alteration from the original, in the possession of the 


estate of Mrs. Minna G. Goddard. 


[TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT] 
Lowel! 11 Feb. 1850 

Dear Sir 

I am very desirous to obtain a copy of your last work, and if you will send 
me a copy, I will as soon as I receive the first returns from my lamented sons 
works (E A Poe) I will send you the money for it. There are so many 
beautiful things in that book which my dear son has so often recited to me, 
that it will be a sweet though sad pleasure to have them again in my possession. 
f you grant my request, by directing to me care of C. B. Richmond, Lowell, 
Mass, and sending by Hardens Express, they will come to me safely. 

Yours respectfully 
Maria Clemm. 

If you will be so kind 
as to send it to me please 
write your name on it and 
then I shall even prize it more 
highly. 
The fact that Mrs. Clemm sent begging letters of the same sort to 
other authors does not necessarily invalidate her statement that Poe 
frequently read Bryant’s poems. 


University of Minnesota. TREMAINE McDoweEtt. 


AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NOTE ON FALSTAFF 


The Sloane MS 4046 f 66 in the British Museum contains the fol- 
lowiny ' ‘eTDL: 
Herald’s Office 
Feb 26 17°% 


'l™ Peo f : ° ’ ; 
The Knights « Garter having enjoined I to | before them some 
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notices of the lives of their Predecessors (whereof Sir John Fastolf [sic] was 
one whose memory ought to be vindicated from that inimitable scoundrell Char- 
acter given him by Shakespear)... . 

John Anstis! 
To the Hon2>le Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 

Apparently there is no doubt here about the cowardice of Falstaff, 
so that Mr. Anstis takes his place beside Rowe* and Upton,’ among 
others,‘ in somewhat anticipating the great eighteenth century argu- 
ment later inaugurated by Maurice Morgann.° 


R. W. Bascocx 


DRUMMOND’S DEBT TO DONNE 


Students of Elizabethan literature have become familiar with the 
Elizabethan practice of using translated passages without acknowl- 
edgment. Even in the light of modern literary ethics the infringe- 


ment has not been considered a flagrant one. However, when a writer 
also borrows without acknowledgment from writings in his own tongue 
—a procedure requiring not even the skill of a translator—the prac- 
tice seems not quite so venial. : 


Professor L. E. Kastner, in editing The Poetical Works of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, with “A Cypresse Grove’! made plain the 
fact that Drummond thought nothing of including passages from Eng- 
lish as well as Continental writers among his original works. It was 
Masson’s discovery in Drummond’s writings of two important bor- 
rowings from Shakespeare, and W. C. Ward’s identification of many 
more from Sidney that suggested to Kastner that Drummond “may 


1This is John Anstis the elder (1669-1745), “heraldric writer and Garter King 
of Arms”—DNB (London, 1885), u, 43. 

“N. Rowe, Some Account of the Life . . . Shakespear (1709), p. xviii. 

“J. Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare (1746), p. 85. 

'This debate was properly started by Peter Heylyn and Thomas Fuller in 1659 
[see G. Thorn-Drury’s Some Seventeenth Century Allusions to Shakspeare 
(1920)] and kept alive by Fuller, Winstanley, Dryden, and F. Spence in the 
seventeenth century, and by Oldmixon, Dennis, Rowe, Addison, Theobald, and 
Corbyn Morris in the early eighteenth. 


ae Morgann, An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff 
1777). 


‘Manchester, 1913. 
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have extended this mode of exploitation to other poets.” He began 
to suspect, he adds, that a large number of Drummond's lines were 
“stolen property, and that he had systematically, pen in hand, ran- 
sacked his favourite poets, jotting down the finest verses for incorpora- 
tion in his own poetry.”® His researches did not, however, seem to 
corroborate this suspicion although he was able to show that Drum- 
mond in borrowing from English writers had used many of the best 
verses of “Astrophel and Stella” and had levied not infrequently on 
Spenser. 

Several additional borrowings from English writers were pointed 
out by Samuel Clegg in his introduction to an edition of “A Cypresse 
Grove,” including one each irom Bacon’s Essays, Lyly’s tip 
and a Sylvester translation.‘ To this steadily increasing list of the 
English sources of Drummond’s writings I believe we may now add 
Donne. 

The extent of Drummond’s awareness of Donne and his works is 
indicated by the frequent references to him (more frequent, in fact, 
than those to any other individual) in Drummond’s record of his con- 
versations with Jonson. In addition, Donne is mentioned at least 
once in those anecdotes of Drummond’s which have been preserved,’ 
and a volume of his poetry, ‘Jhone Done’s lyriques,’ appears among 
the books listed by Drummond as “red by me, anno 1612.”° 

It is in “A Cypresse Grove” that Drummond reveals how closely 
he read Donne’s writings, and particularly the ‘“Anniversaries’’—con- 
i 


cerning which, it should be noted, he had carefully recorded Jonson’s 


comment that they were “profane and fuli of blasphemies.” Kastner 
traces several of the most interesting ideas in “A Cypresse Grove” to 
passages in Montaigne’s Essats, Pierre Charron’s De la Sagesse, and 
Innocenzio Ringhieri’s Dialoghi della vita et delia morte.* From 
these three continental writers he borrowed ideas which were to be 
come an essential part of his meditation on death; from Donne he 
seems to have taken (with one exception)* only apt phrases and a 
lew choice images. 
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borrowing; those that follow depend upon the internal and external 
evidence already presented. 









The Second Anniversary (1612) A Cypresse Grove (1623). 


when all these motions we saw, As to those shrinking motions . . . let 
Are but as Ice, which crackles at a one represent to himselie the Stringes 
thaw: of an high-tuned Lute, which break- 
Or as a lute, which in moist weather ing, retire to their naturall windings, 
rings or a peece of Yce, that without any 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her  out-ward violence, cracketh at a Thaw: 
strings. (Il. 490-490 ) 
dL. 21 











Thinke thy shell broke, thinke thy Thinke then by Death, that thy Shell 
Soule hatch’d but now. is broken, and thou then but cecuen 
(1. 184) = hatched; 








(Il. 818-819) 









no stubborne sullen Anchorit,... Bedded & bathed 
Bedded, and bath’d in all his ordures  ordures, 
(il. 169, 171) (Il. 813-814) 


in these earthiie 















Why grasse is greene, or why our But wee haue not yet attained to a 


blood is red, perfect Vnderstanding of the smallest 
Are mysteries which none have reach’d Flower, and why the Grasse should 

unto. rather bee greene than red. 
(ll. 288-289) (ll. 345-347) 





And as, though all doe know, (as by vnities & points Mathematicians 


that quantities are brought to great numbers, and 
Are made of lines, and lines huge greatnesse) 
from Points arise, (Il. 45-47) 
(il. 131-132) 

























The First Anniversary (1611) The Element of Fire is quite put out 


The Element of fire is quite put out; . . . the Earth is found to moue, and 
The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no is no more the Center of the Vniuerse 
mans wit . . . Starres are not fixed, but swimme 
Can well direct him where to looke in the etheriall Spaces, Cometes are 
for it. mounted aboue the Planetes . . . the 
And freely men confesse that this Sunne is lost . . 
world’s spent, (li. 347-354) 
When in the Planets, and the Finna- 
ment 
They seecke so many new; then sce 
that this 


Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies, 
Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence zone; 
(ll. 206-213) 









our body’s as the wombe. . . . the intellectual World aboue, vnto 
And, as a Mid-wife, death direcis it which (as by a Mid-wife) hee is di- 

home. rected by Death. 
(Il. 453-454) (Il, 978-980) 








Elegie on Prince Henry (1612) 
. our Great-Grand-Mother, Dust. . . his olde Grand-mother Dust 
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Obsequies to the Lord Harrington 
(1614) 
Mee thinkes all Cities now, but Ant- Wel! did One® compare it to an Ant- 
hills bee, hill, and men (the inhabitants) to so 
Where, when the severall labourers I manie Pismires, and Grashappers, in 
see, the toyle and varietie of their diuer- 
For children, house, Provision, taking sified studies. 
paine, (ll. 681-684) 
They’are all but Ants, carrying eggs, 
straw, and grain; 
(ll. 167-170) 
Elegie on the Lady Marckham (1609) 
So is her flesh refin’d by deaths . . . speaking of the Body . thou 
cold hand. shalt receiue her againe, more goodlie 


is men of China, ’after an ages stay, 
Do take up Porcelane, where they 
buried Clay; 

So at this grave, her limbecke, which 
refines 
The Diamonds .. . 

Of which this flesh was, 

(Il. 20-25) 


The Second Anniversary 

Shee .. . is gone: 

And chides us slow-pac’d snailes who 

crawle upon 

Our prisons prison, earth .. . 
(ll. 247-249) 
What fragmentary rubbidge _ this 
world is 

(I. 82) 


and beautifull, than when in her full- 
est Perfection thou enjouyed her; bee- 
ing by her absence made like vnto that 


Indian Christall, which after some 
Reuolutions of Ages, is turned into 
purest Diamond. 
(Il. 826-830) 
. the furthest Rest is Death 


which Tortoyse-paced Wretches, clog- 
ged with the fragmentarie rubbige of 
this World, scarce with great trauell 
crawle vnto at Mid-night. 


(Il. 581-586) 


Although the debt to Donne thus established may not in itself 








seem a serious one, it gives strong support to the theory that “A 
Cypresse Grove” and other of Drummond’s works are no more original 
than Ben Jonson’s Timber, Ralegh’s Cabinei-Council, or most Eliza- 
bethan sonnets. Although we may accept the theory that Elizabeth- 
ans, because of their subservience to the Aristotelian conception of 
Imitation and the pre-Renaissance idea of the non-importance of the 
individual, did not consider plagiary as we do today, evidence of 
wholesale borrowing by a writer would still seem to warrant a re 
vision in our judgments on him. 
New York City 


May this not refer to the parallel passage by Donne? 


Mirron A. Rucorr 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ibsen Studies. By P. J. Eikeland. Edited by a Committee of the Language 

Group, St. Olaf College. The St. Olaf College Press, 1934. 

The four articles by the late Professor P. J. Eikeland, translated and edited 
by former colleagues and successors at St. Olaf College, may prove a useful 
handbook for beginners in the field of Ibsen, as yet unable to master the Nor- 
wegian language. Some who reverence the memory of a great teacher, a genu- 
ine lover of Norwegian literature and culture, may regret that the essays, 
uneven in quality and partially out of date in scholarship, should be resur- 
rected and stand as the only monument in English of a great Ibsen pioneer 
in America. Specialists who want the peculiar approach of a definite period 
in Ibsen criticism should read the articles in the original; beginners can get 
a more balanced estimate of Ibsen elsewhere. 

And yet two of the essays, those analysing Brand and Peer Gynt, deserve to 
be better known than they now are, hidden away as they have been in journals 
unavailable even in most libraries. Both show keen critical observation. The 
essay on Peer Gynt throws light on many of the details of folk lore and of 
national backgrounds necessary for a full appreciation of the play. The study 
of Brand, prepared for a theological journal, is too much occupied with the 
thesis that “Ibsen has not proclaimed atheistic ideas, but has based his whole 
theme on fundamentally Christian principles”; yet it is often helpful and il- 
luminating for the appreciation of special passages. As a piece of “dated criti- 
cism” the essay is of peculiar interest to specialist in the history of Ibsenism. 
The essay in The Pretenders is frankly the introduction to a high school text 
and bears the earmarks. Its main usefulness is in the outline of the historical 
backgrounds. The study of Pillars of Society, not published in the author’s 
lifetime, is the least satisfactory, could better have been left to oblivion. The 
translation of the volume, though uneven, is thoroughly adequate. 





H. L. 


A Hamlet Bibliography and Reference Guide, 1877-1935, by Anton A. Raven. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+292. 

It is safe to predict that few publications of the year will be of greater as- 
sistance to the scholar or be more often consulted than Professor Raven’s bib- 
liography of Hamlet. In addition to “a list of the more important editions of 
the play” and to “a fair sampling” of the reviews of criticism, it was the edi- 
tor’s aim to include “all writings published since 1876 [when Furness’s Variorum 
edition went to the press] about Hamlet which have appeared (a) as books, (b) 
as distinct sections or essays in books, (c) in periodicals.” He has, he tells us, 
also included “a very few important discussions which are not separate sections 
in books.” And he has rendered further assistance not only by starring those 
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which he considers most important but by summarizing the great ma- 


entries 
How great was his task is suggested by his observation that “there 


jority 
has been published on an average of every twelve days since 1876 something con- 
cerned solely with Hamlet. If editions of the play and reviews of its perform- 


ance were also included in the computation, the average would be seven days.” 
} 


As the task which Professor Raven has completed is so great, one hesitates 
to express the wish that he had undertaken one even greater. It is, however, 


ause of appreciation for what he has done that the reviewer is disappointed 


at the limitations Mr. Raven set himself. Had he not limited his items to 
books and to distinct sections or essays in books, the number of volumes he 


would have had to examine would have been vastly increased and the number 


of items deserving entry perhaps unproportionately smal However, among 
the items listed under “The Date of Hamle!,” there is no mention of Professor 


G. C. Moore Smith’s argument that the play was acted before the death of 
the Earl of Essex, 1601, which, because it appears in the introduction to his 
Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalic, 1913, lies outside the limits Professor Raven has 
set; nor is there an entry of Professor Kittredge’s interpretation of Hamlet and 
Claudius in his Shakespeare, An Address. The same limitations exclude many 
of the 


terial discussed is taken from Hamlet. So, too, in the section entitled “The In- 


recent studies in Elizabethan psychology, even though much of the ma- 


fluence of JJamlet” there is no entry of the Shakspere Allusion Book, as it is 


divided according to dates rather than according to plays, nor of such volumes 
as Vladeta Popovic’s Shakespeare in Serbia and Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll’s Shake- 
speare in Poland, although they both mention translations and criticisms of Ham- 
let since 1877 not found in the bibliography. 

doubt Professor Raven wished to finish the task within a reasonable 
time, and to do so it was necessary to set definite, even arbitrary, limits. 


B. M 


? ; 


The Phonology of the Sicilian Dialects by Joseph William Ducibella, Washing- 


on D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1934. 


The Phonology of the Sicilian Dialects, a doctoral thesis submitted at the 
the University of America by Joseph William Ducibella, is a credit both 
to the writer and to the institution which directed the work. It is a pity that, 
due to the excessive cost of regular printing, it was nec ry to planoprint 
this volume as a careful use of heavy type, ordinary type, small type, and italics 


? 


would have made it less confusing to read. Colored maps also would have ad- 


42 


ded to the intelligibility of the work, but of course these were out of the ques- 


tion. On the whole, however, Dr. Ducibella is to be cx ratulated ‘for the 


clear manner in which hy has dealt with a very intricat subj ct -erhaps 
no field of dialect study has been more fought over than has the Sicilian and 
nowhere els re h conflicting views expressed and such conflicting testimony 
iven TI I Ny f fl diphthon ‘ization of ty 1 ’ nd tresser 
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open o is one of the most perplexing to be found anywhere in Romance phil- 
ology, and Dr. Ducibella’s treatment is the clearest and most concise that has 
appeared. He first reviews all that has been written on the subject, the con- 
flicting views and conflicting testimony, then he analyzes it and comes to his 
own logical conclusion. If only there were some mechanical way of registering 
accurately every sound in the connected speech of the peasants, one might 
go to Sicily and, using Ducibella’s work as a guide, try to verify his conclu- 
sions and thus end the dispute. But as long as a person (be he peasant, 
bourgeois, or aristocrat) is conscious that his speech is being studied, he will 
enunciate in an unnatural manner, and no instruments have yet been evolved 
sufficiently perfect to make such an accurate transcription of rapid speech that 
a slower reproduction would be accurate in all details. 


The recent restoration of many classical names of Sicilian towns has resulted 
in some confusion in nomenclature which Ducibella has not been able entirely 
to escape. Since former Castrogiovanni is now Enna, should he modernize 
to the latter form when quoting De Gregorio, who wrote when the town was 
known by its former name? It might be less confusing for him to do so as he 
uses the adjective ennese. Or he might put the modern form in parentheses. 
The difference between nisseno and missenese seems to be that the one refers to 
the dialect of the town of Caltanissetta and the other to a group of dialects 
spoken over a more extended territory, although nisseno could be used for both. 
Girgenti and girgentese are used instead of the present-day Agrigento and 
agrigentino. 


Since the book was planoprinted instead of regularly printed there are proba- 
bly fewer typographical errors than in most volumes of its size. There is only 
one that might seriously confuse the reader and that is that the chapter heading 
“Open O” appears at the top of page 91 instead of at the top of page 90 where 
it belongs. 


The reviewer would have liked to see the two forms cavaddaru and cavaleri 
among the cxamples at the bottom of page 3 as they are the clearest examples 
of a single Latin word giving the two Sicilian forms, the first directly from 
the Latin, and the other through the French. The difference in meaning is in- 
teresting and is easily accounted for by their history. On page 396 Ducibella 
has taken Sic. scogghiu from Italian scoglio. It would seem unlikely that Sicilian 
should have borrowed such a term from Tuscan and there is as much difficulty 
in deriving Tusc. scoglio from *scoculus as there is in deriving the Sicilian form. 
Latin *scoculus should give Tusc. *scocchio as oculus gives occhio. Moreover 
the explanation of *scoculus as a form of scopulus affected by analogy of 
specula (given by Koerting and others) seems unsatisfactory; Lat. scopulus 
seems to be from Gr. oxéxehoc. We do not know the etymology of the Greek 
form, but it may present an Indo-European labiovelar (qw) which regularly 
becomes x in Greek before all sounds except t, ©, v and J; t before t and 
£; * before v (See Wright, J.: Comparative Grammer of the Greek Language, 
202ff). Then, beside the Greek form oxoxvAdc which may be from *oxoxohc, 
we might also have *oxoxvAoc, a diminuitive in - vAos. This might be translit- 
erated into Latin by Koerting’s *scoculus, but might also appear as *scogulus, 
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which would explain the Sicilian form (See Grandgent, C. H., From Latin to 

Jiclian, p. 79; Sturtevant, E. H. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, p. 93). 
Ducibella’s own original contribution in his book is noteworthy. It concerns 

the Corleonese which he has studied at first hand and which, on account of the 

‘eographic position it occupies, may be regarded as most important in any 

effort to make a study of the Sicilian dialects as a whole. 

University of California Hersert HuNTER VAUGHAN 


A 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles. Compiled at the 
University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir William Craigie, a co-editor 
of the Oxford Dictionary, and James R. Hulbert. Part I, A-Baggage. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. $4.00 
The extent and importance of the lexicographical work being done at the 

University of Chicago by Sir William Craigie and his associates becomes ap- 

parent with the appearance, in 1936, of Part I of the Dictionary of American 

English on Historical Principles. It was planned in 1925, begun in 1926, and 

the preliminary canvassing of material for it has now been completed and 

selection and editing are well on their way. The promise that the work will 
be much more than a mere glossary of Americanisms is to be amply carried 
out. Including not only words, phrases and usages which originated in Amer- 
ica but also all others clearly connected with the development of the country, 
it will constitute, as the publishers announce, a history of American culture as well 
as of the American vocabulary. It has relied for its illustrative citations and 
fixing of dates on every type of writing—prose and verse by well-known and 
by obscure authors (the latter often affording the richer returns), and various 
types of documents from the seventeenth century to the twentieth, local records, 
diaries, army and navy reports, magazines, newspapers, and even school texts. 


The portion now finished, from A through baggage-room, although of only 
116 pages, or about one-twentieth of the whole work, testifies to the thorough- : 
ness of the research undertaken and the care exhibited in compilation. More 
than that, it demonstrates how interesting a record of American life will finally : 
be contained within the pages of the Dictionary. Since, as the Prefatory Note f 
explains, many of the words beginning with A are of abstract character, this : 
first section lists not only the names of things_but of ideas or controlling in- P 
fluences which have played a part in the life of the country. It contains mili- P 
tary and naval terms such as ambush, ambuscade, armistice; legal expressions e 
such as appraisal and admission to the bar; political or administrative words , 
such as appointive, appointee, amendatory; names connected with religion, such P 
as Adventist, amen corner, anxious seat; expressions from education, such as 
academy, alma mater, advanced standing; terms from industry, such as adver- t 
tisement, auction sale; words from science and invention, such as anaesthetic, n 
automobile; colloquialisms such as A No. 1, awfully, admire, and aim (to do fe 


a thing); these suggestive, in the mass, of American life in epitome. And his 
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tory is outlined in the words that tell of the vigorous opposition to popular 
movements or parties of various periods: anti-revolutionist, anti-federalist, anti- 
embargoist, anti-abolitionist, anti-slavery, anti-protection, anti-Mormon, antt- 
Mason, anti-imperialist, anti-suffrage, anti-trust, anti-prohibition. Such words, 
even in isolation, contain a commentary on the American character. As might 
be expected, proper names give color to the word lists, and in this first section 
are to be found such geographical appellations as Arlington, Alabama, Alaska, 
Alleghany, Arizona, Arkansas, as well as words associated with particular races, 
such as Acadian, Algerine, Algonkin, Apache. Most interesting among the proper 
names is perhaps America itseli, which with American and its many com- 
pounds occupies six pages, from which one learns that Americanism, Ameri- 
caness, and Americanization are among the undisputed national additions to the 
language. The readiness of the American to borrow from foreign languages is 
shown in this section only in Spanish words, among them adobe, alfalfa, and 
arroyo. 

The next parts of the dictionary will be eagerly awaited by all who are 
interested in American English. Its fullness of detail for every word makes it 
of great value to the special student. It is also valuable to the lay reader wish- 
ing immediate and trustworthy information concerning the expressions origin- 
ating on this side of the Atlantic and distinguishing the United States from 
the mother country. 


University of Nebraska Loviss Pouno 


The Syntax of IL FIORE and of Dante’s INFERNO as Evidence ix the Ques- 
tion of the Authorship of IL FIORE, by Sister Mary Dominic Ramacciotti. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1936. 


When Castets in 1881 attributed to Dante the authorship of I? Fiore, a re- 
working of the Romant de la Rose, he started a heated controversy that has as 
yet not completely died out. This is because most of the argumentative evidence 
produced has been of a subjective nature, and, as such has lacked conclusive- 
ness. There has been a small amount of objective linguistic proof offered in the 
form of archaicms, gallicisms, Florentine colloquialisms and variants, but the 
most positive type of objective evidence in terms of a systematic syntactical 
study has not been employed heretofore. Sister Mary Dominic Ramacciotti sets 
out to fill this lacuna by analyzing in both Jl Fiore and the Inferno some 
eighty-six syntactical categories of usage in Old Italian. Her conclusion, based 
upon the relative frequency of each construction, reveals a strikingly wide 
chasm between the two works. 

Just why the Inferno was chosen for comparative purposes is not stated by 
the investigator. We assume that it is because it represents an approximate 
mid-way point in the chronology of Dante’s literary production, and, there- 
fore, contains syntactical elements common to both his earliest and latest styles. 
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But despite this, partisans of Parodi who hold that the Fiore is a work of 
Dante’s youth, might reasonably object that if the period of youth is to be 
placed between the age of eighteen and twenty-five and the writing of the 
Inferno during the year 1313, there would be a range of twenty-three to thirty 
vears between the composition of the Fiore and the first canticle of the Divine 
Comedy, representing a stretch too great to make a syntactical comparison a 
tenable criterion in the solution of the authorship problem of the attribution. 

Even though this contention may be swept aside, a more effective argument 
may be adduced. Neither the Fiore nor the Divine Comedy exist as autograph 
manuscripts. It is known that the earliest codex of the masterpiece, the 
wandiano, which was copied in 1336, contains a considerable number of cor- 
rections. The famous Trivulziano manuscript also contains a conspicuous num- 
ber of corrections. As to the definitive edition of the Societa dantesca, even 
the strongest supporters of this model of scholarship (Barbi: Studi danteschi, 
1934) admit the advisability of many possible textual changes. There must 
be unquestionably a certain number of variations in syntax between the edj- 
tions of the Divine Comedy already mentioned and Dante’s lost autograph. 
Granting for the present that the manuscript of the Fiore discovered by Castets 
represents an exact copy of the original version, we have in this problem of 
variations in the Divine Comedy a new argument of weight which, if added 
to those already produced by the author against the infallibility of her method 
(p. vi), will tend to weaken the conclusion she has reached after so much un 
sparing effort, namely that the Fiore was probably not written by Dante. 

Of considerable value is the inclusion of a chapter in this study outlining 
in Part I the main issues of the controversy, and in Part II providing a chron- 
ologically arranged critical bibliography of the same. 


Northwestern University Josernu G. Fuca 


iijiert: a@ Biography, by Charles R. D. Miller. Williamsport: The Bayard 


\lfieri’s role among the foremost forerunners of Italian nationalism wil! in- 
evitably continue to render him dear to the hearts of Italians. In the United 
States he is still occasionally remembered as the author of five eloquent odes, 
sympathizing with the cause that the Revolutionary Fathers fought for, under 
he title of L’America libera. But if his popularity is to endure beyond the con- 
fines of literary circles outside of Italy, it will be largely because the incessant 
estlessness which characterizes his life bears some resemblance to that of our 
own machine-age. Professor Miller’s biography, based very largely on the Vite 
of Alfieri, has, therefore, a peculiar timeliness. 

Alfieri’s autobiography is a masterpiece at once witty, vivacious, ironical, and 
ull of impassioned outbursts. Though leaning towards a certain degree of 
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idealization it presents a fairly accurate picture of Italy’s greatest tragedy wm- 
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ter. Here we find none of the hallucinatory qualities of Rousseau’s Confessions 
nor any of the exaggerations, errors and outright, unpalatable lies that are so 
common in Casanova’s Memoirs, the works of two of his brilliant contem- 
poraries. The virtues and the faults which it possesses are necessarily shared 
by the present biography which is told in a simple, straightforward and read- 
able prose, generous in quotations from the Vita. There is not much attempt 
at probing into the inner motives of Alfieri’s actions beyond the brief analyses 
made in the Vita by the Italian author himself. Neither is there any minute 
examination of his other works, nor any lengthy discussion of their literary 
merits. Professor Miller has evidently felt that a criticism of Allfieri’s artistic 
output would create a lack of balance between his biographical narrative and 
his works, militating thus against the unity of impression, and serving, per- 
haps, to relegate to a secondary place the rich and palpitating matter of the 
Vita. 

Northwestern University JosepuH G. FucILLA 


The England of Charles II, by Arthur Bryant. New York, Toronto, London. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1935. 


If we may assume that such studies as those by G. N. Clark, Basil Willey, 
G. M. Trevelyan, and David Ogg, represent the seventeenth century in macro- 
cosm, then surely in The England of Charles II Mr. Bryant has presented us 
with the Restoration in microcosm. 


Here we find the very breath that we would have breathed had we chanced 
to live in this busy period. As strangers we approach England by way of 
Dover and proceed to London in the slow conveyances of the day. Once there, 
we walk about the great capital with all its variety of happiness and vigor, of 
misery and filth. We first see the old city of Shakespeare’s time—soon to be 
burned to the ground—its houses framed in oak, its painted signs to help the 
illiterate, its linkboys to light night travellers along the dark and dangerous 
ways. There, in the center of the bustle, the blunt tower of St. Paul’s domin- 
ates the whole city. After the Fire, brick and stone structures, in place of the 
more picturesque plaster and timber houses, spring up under Wrenn’s new 
dome, and te our sorrow, we find that the gardens are no longer preserved but 
are sold for building lots. “Mr. Swithin’s spacious garden by the Royal Ex- 
change reappeared as Swithin’s Alley, with twenty-four houses upon it, and 
what had been the stable-yard of the ‘King’s Arms’ in Coleman Street became 
in the new London Copthall Court” (p. 24). By selecting dozens of little facts, 
the author has contrived to make us live the daily life that was so familiar to 
Mr. Pepys. 

Mr. Bryant also takes us into rural England, into the very houses of the 
country families. He lets us feel the practical attitude towards marriage of 
these landed gentlemen; he also quotes from one of Dorothy Osborne's tender 
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letters to the man for whom she had to wait seven years because of fraternal 


disapproval. He pictures the great succession of babies—so many of whom 
died—who came tumbling into the world, and he tells of their christenings, 
their education, their later lives as leaders of England in country and city. 
Nor does he neglect their religious concerns and, finally, their splendid funerals. 

Mr. Bryant’s style is so entertaining that the student may hesitate to accept 
his study as authentic history. One must not suppose, however, that this book 
is a mere collection of gossip and anecdotes. The author of the standard lives 
of Samuel Pepys and Charles II has scrupulously recorded his sources. Though 
not itseli a contribution to our knowledge of the Restoration, The England of 
Charles II is based on the careful research and vast reading of its author. It 
is worthy of a place on the shelves of all who are interested in the life and 
affairs of the seventeenth centurv. 


Rutgers University Rupoty Kirk 











